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TREMS: 


“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The fourth inatalment of this popular story will appear in 
the number of Hanpen’s Bazar for July 1st. This novel will 
he issued tn special eight-page monthly Supplements. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with nume rous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
tnd descriptions, of Ladies’ Summer Costumes, including Out- 
ing and Sea-side Gowns ; Boating and Mountain Dresses ; 
Shirt Waists ; Girls’ Frocks and Boys’ Suits, ete., ete. 


EDWIN BOOTH. 
See portrait on page 488, 
Ww" shall not look upon his like again, 
We who were young with him, and with him drew 

Deep draughts of pleasure, breaths of keenest pain, 
As passed in turn, the long and splendid train, 

Othello, Brutus, Hamlet, Richelieu, 

Immortal each, because the muster knew 
The magic secret swift to touch the heart, 
Making at will the smiles and tears to start. 


Alas! of all that rare enchanted land, 

We have to-day, alone, a vanished hand, 

And yet how tenderly our pulses thrill, 

Touched by the memory of a voice that’s still! 
Marcaret E, Sanester. 


THE GUEST-CHAMBER. 


‘ £\OME and rest in my Chamber of Peace,” writes 

( ) one friend to another in these days of summer 
heat and humid atmosphere. And the words bring 
to the inward eye a vision of wide spaces glowing in 
the sunshine, green and golden with the glint and 
the glimmer of fresh leaves and of springing grain, 
of hills rising terracelike oue beyond its fellow, 
smiling in the morning like children glad to be 
awake and alive, and going to sleep in the evening 
as the same children do when wearied with play. 
Who has not watched the mountains fall asleep, as 
the after-glow fades from the sky, and only now and 
then a drowsy bird rouses from dreams and sings 
again a faint little vesper rune? Fields and flowers 
and gardens, a broad veranda with cozy corners and 
delightful chairs, and the sweet easeful feeling of 
life in a tranquil country house, all flashed into 
memory at the sight of the phrase, my ‘‘ Chamber of 
Peace.” . 

That guest-chamber is more luxurious, perhaps, in 
some of its appointments than yours or mine may 
be, but it possesses in essentials just what every 
guest-chamber should have, and what is quite possi- 
ble to every such room, no matter how simple and 
unpretentious it may be. Air and light in summer, 
warmth and air in winter, and comfort the whole 
year through, are the requirements of the ideal 
gust-chamber. Here should be a bed, springy, 
cool, soft, but not too soft, with elastic mattress, 
clean sweet-smelling linen, and pillows to accommo- 
date the tired or sleepy head. In the matter of pil- 
lows tastes differ, and where one person prefers a 
hard pillow another yearns for a downy one, or one 
likes a large while another can sleep well only on a 
small pillow. Bolsters which suggest the uncom- 
fortable head-rests of the Japanese are of use for no- 
thing but show. They cannot be slept upon; and 
a bed, whether elegant or the reverse, is primarily 
intended for sleeping upon. This should always be 
considered. 

Even in summer no bed is properly furnished 
without a pair of soft fleecy woollen blankets, 
which should invariably be put on with the open 
fold at the top, so that one thickness may be thrown 
off if desirable. An extra wrap should lie on the 
bed’s foot. When the maid turns down the bed- 
clothes at night, removing all spreads and shams if 
those are favored by the housekeeper, she should 
place the soft duvet, which may be needed before 
morning, where the oceupant of the bed can easily 
get it at will. 

The bureau in the guest-chamber will always have 
a drawer or two empty and at the service of the 
guest. A bottle of cologne, a box of toilet powder 
and a puff, a bottle of aleohol, and one of ammonia, 
with a perfectly nice and fresh-looking hair-brush 
and comb, should be on the dressing-table within 
reach of the guest. So should there be ordinary 
pins, both black and white, with a supply of sheath- 
pins in both colors and several sizes; sewing mate- 
rials too, for a guest may need to make some slight 
repairs, aud have not the materials at hand to do it. 

Abundance of water is a comfort not to be fore- 
gone in any sleeping-room, and should certainly be 
provided in that of a guest; and if there be no hot water 
in the room, to be had at the turn of a faucet, it is 
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one of the indispensables, and must be brought to 
the door every morning when the rising hour comes. 
A good quality of toilet soap should be provided, 
with plenty of fresh towels, and these should be re- 
plenished daily, the soiled ones removed, and their 
places taken by those which are clean and smoothly 
ironed. A wash-cloth for the face is as needful as 
the towel which wipes the moisture, but this is fre- 
quently overlooked in arranging the chamber. 

For the rest, a closet or wardrobe where the guest 
may hang her gowns and her bonnet, a lounge, an 
easy-chair, and a few books will make the chamber 
attractive. There ought, if possible, to be a picture 
or two on the walls, writing materials should be 
supplied, a pitcher of ice-water taken up every night— 
in brief, nothing neglected which will conduce to the 
guest’s pleasure or repose. 

Do not let the children romp or cry in the halls 
when the visitor is taking an afternoon nap, and do 
not forget that a few bright sweet flowers in a little 
vase will carry messages of love you may be too shy 


or too modest to speak except in their sweet syl- 
lables. 


DAINTY BOOK COVERS. 


aa the delights of our summer books we do not 
hesitate to number the daintiness of their covers. Artis- 
tic skill is taxed to make the bindings of books as charming 
as the contents of the books themselves, and so we find, for 
instance, White Birches in a cover which looks as if made of 
real birch bark, and which conveys to you, as you touch it, 
a thought of shadowy woods, spicy, dim, and solemn, with 
birds nesting in the branches, and flowers hiding at the foot 
of the trees. The Technique of Rest is so attractive and so 
beautiful in its binding alone that a woman seeing it for 
the first time, exclaimed, ‘‘There is my idea of a gift to a 
friend, I don’t care what the inside may be.” ield-Farings 
in its dainty array of linen and gilt, An Harthly Paragon in 
silver and mauve, any half-dozen of the newest and most 
readable books of the season, are so ornamental that they are 
really decorative bits in the furnishing of a room. 

There is a delicious story-book for summer reading by 
Brander Matthews, called The Story of a Story, and other 
Stories, a volume for the leisure hour, with a magic to make 
the busiest person forget his cares. It appears in a beauti- 
ful Grolier binding, all scrolls and arabesques, a pleasure to 
the eyes and a satisfaction to the most fastidious taste. One 
who cgnnot travel far from home may do so in these days 
by proxy, personally conducted by experienced travellers, 
and among these the gifted Washington correspondent of 
the Bazar, Miss E. R. Scidmore, holds a high place. Jin- 
rikisha Days, with its picturesque cover, pale russet and 
gilt with touches of black and scarlet, is distinctly Oriental, 
and piques curiosity as well as interest. It is as pretty as 
any bit of Japanese bric-@-brac, and the contents are worthy 
of the casket. And, if we may anticipate a little, can any- 
thing be lovelier and fuller of cool and charming suggestions 
than Heather and Snow, by George Macdonald. 

The days are past when we are willing to tolerate unne- 
cessary ugliness anywhere. It has gone forth, the fiat that 
the hideous is to be eliminated from our daily life. We 
demand the pleasing, the refined, the beautiful, not only be- 
cause it is educational, but also because it is becoming, and 
because it helps us to be happy; and to be happy is generally 
to be good. 

When one lends a peculiarly beautiful book, one cannot 
help a little anticipatory shiver of dread lest it shall not re- 
turn to one’s possession as fair and spotless as it goes away. 
Not always is the borrower of a book careful that it shall 
receive no handling with soiled fingers, shall not be left out- 
doors in the hammock or on the veranda chair, shall not be 
read at the table and spotted with grease. It goes without 
saying that a lady or a gentleman will always take choice 
care of any borrowed thing, but books fare worse than other 
treasures in the hands of thoughtless persons. The loose 
paper covers provided by publishers are therefore admirable 
for protective purposes, though few true book lovers éver 
enjoy keeping anything of this kind between their books 
and themselves. 


EDWIN BOOTH’S GOING. 


KNEW I should 

find Miss Van Au- 
ken with Professor 
Prodgers this after- 
noon. I had only to 
step upon Mrs. Van 
Twiller's veranda to 
doso. Professor Prod- 
gers looked sadly 


Mes Healer Jon Locllor 
worn, as I feared he 
would. This going at 


last of the great actor meant much to him. Mr. Booth be- 
longed to the Professor’s past, to that part of his life in 
which his best memories were stored, memories of men in 
their prime of life, astir with noble purposes, vibrant with 
fine enthusiasms—such men as George William Curtis, 
Parke Godwin, William Dorsheimer, Joseph Jefferson, Gif- 
ford Thompson, a score of painters, sculptors, men of letters, 
some of whom are here to mourn him, many of whom have 
waited in welcome for him on that other side. No! Truly, 
as the Professor says, with Mr. Booth’s going there ends 
for him, as well as for this time we live in, one of the noblest 
of all its chapters. For here was the liberal patron, the gen- 
erous benefactor, the man of five ideals, the last if not the 
greatest of the kings of tragedy *‘ And what a life was his!” 
said the Professor. The Poslensit’s head was a little bent; 
he had not crossed his legs, as is his general custom; there 
was too much dejection about him for that, and his hand 
hung idly over the arm of the big straw chair in which he 
sat. He made no motion with it, except now and win a 
a] a 














spasmodic movement upward from the wrist. 
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life was his!” said the Professor. ‘‘ His earliest 
he once told me, were of sombre woods and darkuess, 
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,” she added, putting down the rose 
her am glad that at last when he w 
was in this beautiful June weather. I thought of it all 
yesterday there in the ‘little church.’ What a day it was 
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— join us on the veranda. Once or twice she had come 
rself to the door, n a look in our direction, and disap- 
red within. Af she told me who had been iuside: 


ness. He spoke, too, of her way of seeing. She'bhad asked 
him if this hurry and rush of our life in town did not tend 
to fill our insane asylums with victims. The rush of the life 
impressed her so. rs. Van Twiller herself had much, too, 
to say of the Infanta. ‘‘ Do you know what I want to do?” 
she said to me, smiling. ‘I want to hold her up to every 
mother in the land with a child to train. Did you ever 
know any one who understood to such perfection how to be 
a guest? We train our children to be good hosts and 
hostesses. I want them trained as guests/ Not one person 
in a hundred understands how to be graceful and tactful as 
one. They may be nice enough in their own homes, but 
have not an idea how to be really nice in the homes of their 
neighbors.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN LAUREATES. 


bee colleges for women have been discussing the vexed 

question who should be poet-laureate of England. It 
is a curious fact, which perhaps has not occurred to any of 
the fair disputants, that if the award were made on the 
ground of pure strength of genius, and what may be called 
the Elizabethan quality, it would doubtless go to a woman. 
Or it would go, more awkwardly, to two women—that un- 
named aunt and niece who jointly hide themselves under 
the masculine title of Michael Field. This general recogni- 
tion of their superiority does not rest with the present writer 
alone, but with the Saturday Review, which said of ‘ Callir- 
rhée,” “‘It is many years since we have read a new poem 
so instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry ’’; with 
the Spectator, which said, ‘It is the ring of a new voice, 
which is likely to be heard far and wide”; with the Athe- 
neum, Which said of ** The Father's Tragedy,” ‘‘ The dramat- 
ic expression not infrequently rises to almost the strength 
of the Elizabeth men”; with the Academy, which found in 
‘** Brutus Ultor” es that ‘‘suggest the work of our 
old dramatists, and would not disgrace the greatest of them”; 
and with the Nation, which found iu the same poem ‘‘a 
dramatic strength unsurpassed in this age.” 

Every succeeding dramatic poem by Michael Field has 
added to the proof of power. Amid the “ debonair verse” 
which, in Stedman's phrase, now prevails in London, there 
is something extraordinary in this wielding of the sword of 
strength by two recluse women. There have been a few 
strong poems by living Euglish poets. Swinburne wrote 
“A Song in Time of Order,” and has been meekly apologiz- 
ing for it ever since. Meredith wrote ‘‘The Burial of 
Attila,” and it turned out to be caught at second hand, 
measure and all, from a medieval Latin poem. Morris 
wrote ‘‘ The Death of Paris,” and has been lavishing bim- 
self ever since in petty and occasional utterances. But 
Michael Field, meanwhile, has been issuing a series of 
dramas, borrowing their themes, in Shakespeare fashion, from 
the great periods of history, and never waning in strength. 
* Callirrhée,” “‘ Fair Rosamond,” ‘“ Brutus Ultor,” ‘‘ Canute 
the Great,” ‘‘The Father's Tragedy,” ‘‘ William Rufus,” 
“The Tragic Mary,” all show the same essential qualities, 
marked at first by excess of wealth, and even by the occa- 
sional weakness which excess gives, but held together as 
with a frame-work of iron, and full of an iron vigor. Joined 
with this is the power of discrimination between different 
shades of the same emotion, us in ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” where 
the romantic passion of the king and his mistress is set off 
at each stage by the lower and baser seduction, by one of 
his knights, of mond’s half-childish sister. When both 
girls lie dead and the knight is dying, the king turns upon 
his coarser follower and exclaims: 

“What lips God sets 
To his chalice-cups of love! What drink 
He gives foul mouths! Is there comparison 
Betwixt our deeds? From this slain innocence 
I wince not, for I worshipped. You—I swear 
By the lost childhood of that cheek—defiled.” 

Fine as is this self-justification, it is fitly rebuked by the 
fearless answer of the mere cynic: 

“ We had our pleasure the forbidden way 
Each after his own fashion. For the rest, 
I bleed to death; it's painices.” 
Meanwhile, in the background is the injured queen, who 
holds her own dignity of years: 
“Old age is heir 
Apparent to the majesty of Death; 
And thought of the impending majesty 
Softens the manners, and sould awe the heart 
Of youth—that churl of nature!” 

Everywhere in these dramas there are sentences of which, 
as Emerson suid in another case, ‘‘ Cut them and they will 
bleed.” ** Callirrhée ” isa picture of the last contest between 
the Greek Bacchic festivals and a dawning scepticism; the 
absolute line of transition between ancient and modern 
thought seems caught and imaged in it. In ‘* Brutus Ultor” 
we have the whole strength of Rome; every man, every 
woman, _ or vile, has the Roman quality in the veins; 
even the infamous Sextus Tarquinius ts urged on, when he 
hesitates, by the tyrannical training of a Roman mother: 

“ Tullia, 
Give me thy tiger-beart, that I may drive 
The steeds of my ambition past the spot 
They rear atin recoil! . . . 
My mother, come, imperial, to my aid, 
Gihe me with cowardice: —' What, Lord of Rome! 
Aud shudder at a woman's chastity 7’ 
knowst 


Thou the trick; it spurred me as a boy. 
Why uow "tie dark—I cannot feel the door.” 


























Never in literature did a pure woman’s nature so pass 
among scenes of crime and shame as in this drama, de 

them with a touch of fearless Srengih, yet going through 

vere is scarcely a man 

tor” so 
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Mary herself being but the perfect blossom of them.” e 
drama of course awakens immediate comparison with 
Tennyson's ‘Queen Mary” and oy Swinburne’s “ Mary 
Stuart and Chastelard”; and it is impossible not to =. 
nounce it the richest and strongest of the three. Michael 
Field has no-lyric charm which can vie with the songs, 
especially the French songs, in ‘‘Chastelard” ; but in all e 
the younger author, or double-author, is the victor in the 
comparison. The three characters, Mary, Darnley, and Both- 
well, stand out before the imagination more vividly than 
they ever were peceare before, except perhaps in one 
brief Imaginary Conversation by Landor. The essential 
queenliness of Mary is broken by passion into a mere series 
of tumultuous impulses; she in turn governs Bothwell and 
is governed by him. As for Darnley, she reads him through 
through. 
“© God! to see you scared and garrulous 

Who should lie stunned before me!” 
That “ scared and garrulous” tells the whole of Darnley in 
three words—a nature which danger belittles instead of ele- 
vating into dignity. To Mary religion itself is a battle and 
amarch. When caught in a mesh of perils she bends, and 
writes in her Book of Hours: 

“O Lord! avenge me of mine enemies. « 

I set it down; make Thou a bond with me! 

Have we not common cause? These hypocrites 

Pall down all holy things. My sturdy mood 

Bides not the click of roseries: receive 

This sentence writ acroes the martial psalms, 

And levy for me from the ends of heaven 

Thy laggard legions; make me, in Thy stead, 

Victor and sovereign.” 


This is the tragic Mary indeed; since Milton’s Beelzebub, 
**none higher sat.” She and Bothwell meet and unite be- 
cause no one else can match either of them in daring, in 
reckless defiance ; no disguises can avail either of them. 
The strong Bothwell has to brace himself to his act of 
bold achievement: 
“The royal witch, 

She thought to disenchant me in the guise 

Of formal coldness, she the beauty, she 

The madding, unfoiled beauty.” 


But the very peril spurs him to carry her off by force: 


“Night's stinging moments spin 

And stir me to an act; the regicides 

With their dismaying weapons shall have done 

By far less intimate irreverence 

On majesty than I in person dare.” 
And she, on the other hand, has felt his power over her from 
their first meeting: 

“I have not dreamed so since I saw him first, 

A captain of the Scottish guard in France. 

How Il remember! . . . 
My Maries then 

Could see no beauty in his resolate 

Gashed brow and hasty lips. I trusted him, 

And tarned me over many a night to dream 

How he had dragged me from mine enemies. 

Ah, then, what golden rilis 

Of youth coursed through me, sudden bounties, gifts 

Of goodness, incommensurable joys 

That never had an issue.” 
Then comes the waning of their passion, as merciless and 
voleanic as its waxing. 

Many more dramas may yet be printed on the ever-fas- 
cinating and still-perplexing theme of the Scottish queen, 
but it will be long ere another is written so well deserving 
of its title as ‘‘ The Tragic Mary.” The work done in litera- 
ture by these two modern English women, whose very names 
have not yet got into print, is so closely welded that no 
criticism will distinguish the two threads; and it is possible 
that they may go down to posthumous fame ~'s as 
Michael Field. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER OUTING DRESSES. 


r | Bp experience of last summer's great heat has made 
something cooler than woollen desirable for outing 
dresses when the mercury is in the nineties, and for this rea- 
son suits of linen duck, of piqué, and of gray linen are pro- 
vided in great numbers. When only one outing dress can 
be bought, serge and hop-sacking is preferred, as they serve 
for more various occasions; but for those who can afford 
variety the cottons and linens are commended as second 
dresses for extremely warm weather. The duck suits come 
in white and tan-color, either quite plain or with small 
specks, lines, or bars of color. The prettiest choice is the 
ure white linen duck in basket-weaving, called sometimes 
inen sacking, and sold in linen stores at sixty cents a yard, 
its width being nearly a yard. The suit consists of three 
pieces, a blazer with flaring revers, a vest cut double-breasted, 
and a gored skirt. The front of the blazer and the revers 
are doubled; otherwise the suit is without lining. While the 
white duck suits are most cool-looking, those of écru or tan- 
color are chosen by women of fashion who wear very smart 
gowns. Rivalling these suits are others with an Eton jacket 
and a shirt waist of linen lawn or of China silk, either white 
or of some very pale tint. The skirt is in the popular shape 
cut off at the knee and finished out with a deep flounce cut 
circular, or else gored to prevent fulness at the top. Piqués 
come in new designs of dots, bars, and latticed lines, and are 
made up after the fashions used for duck. White reefers to 
wear with various dresses are made of duck and of piqué, 
and have very large pearl buttons in front. 


COLORED LINEN 8UITSs. 


Comfortable and very stylish outing dresses are made of 
colored linens with glossy surface in the natura! écru shades, 
in flax gray, and also in navy blue. The fancy of the sea- 
son is to add to these somewhat incongruous trimmings in 
the way of revers, collar, belt, and cuffs of black satin or 
repped silk or moiré. The waist is usually one of the new 


blazers, with fulness below the belt in the back, and either 
a flaring collar or else collarette set on under revers. This 
Suing collar and belt of black satin give a showy finish, 
and ns On a vest or 
ton jacket suits 


e skirt is quite plain. The coat o 
shirt waist, as the wearer prefers. With 





of gray linen or of thick twilled brown linen the flaring 
revers are covered with black ottoman silk, and the skirt 
has three folds of around it of 
and gray 


down the full front, or else it has an Empire ribbon »assing 
around under the arms and tied in a large bow on the chest. 
White trimmings of rows of piqué braid are much cooler- 
looking on these summer dresses, though black, as we have 
said, is the favorite trimming. There are also effective 
trimmings made of borders of brown and white stripes 
woven in some of the gray and écru batistes, while still 
others have white dots woven over their entire surface. 


MOUNTAIN AND SEA-SIDE DRESSES. 


Flannels of light weight retain their Zoqaiesty for sea- 
side and moun dresses where wool fabrics are needed. 
These are not now of the dark-colored woolly texture for- 
merly used, but are smooth-surfaced twills in white grounds 
siri narrowly or crossbarred with a color, <s hair-stripes 
of black, double lines of blue half an inch apart, or else 
= of red, pink, blue, or black. Imported flannel dresses 

ave a French blouse waist, with fulness at neck and belt 
held in small box po assy the neck opening low on a chemi- 
sette of lawn or of linen, then finished with a large revers 
collar of cloth the color of the stripes or bars. The sleeves 
are full bishop shape, gathered into cuffs matching the col- 
lar, and the gored skirt is untrimmed. Ivexpensive suits 
of these white striped flannels have a small Eton jacket and 
gored skirt to be worn with fanciful shirt waists of silk or 
cheviot. 

Blue serge and sacking suits for boating, mountain walks, 
and yachting are made A numbers, with the familiar Eton 
jpeket, or the blazer with flaring collar. Hence newer 
models are demanded by women of fashion, and are found 
in triple skirts of serge, each in bell shape, with scalloped 
edges bound with black silk braid, or else quite straight 
with a finish of white guipure in narrow qcallops or van- 
dykes. The front of the round waist tufns back in large 
revers and a deep collar, both entirely covered with white 
lace, shaped to fit, which seems too elegant on a rough 
wool gown, but which is certainly very effective. Fanciful 
shirt waists for such suits are of the “ trout foulards,” with 
tiny specks of black and white on yellow or salmon 
grounds, or else of ombré silks or satins, the shading through 
three or four colors in delicate tints that have not become 
familiar in the oy The wrap completing this suit is a 
cape reaching not lower than the elbow, and composed of 
either three or five small capes superposed, each edged nar- 
rowly with white guipure. A ruche in box pleats of the 
material edged with lace trims the neck. 


AN ENGLISH FASHION. 


Covert-coating suits are in favor for sea-side and count 
wear with women who find tailor gowns becoming at all 
seasons of the year, no matter how severe in style. These 
suits are the present London fancy, and are made with fitted 
— waists, like those now used for riding-habits, of even 
ength all around, falling just over the hips. The front may 
be single or double breasted, and is turned back in neat 
narrow revers from a linen chemisette with turned-over 
collar, and a small cravat bow of black satin. Theseams on 
English waists are strapped, but those worn here are plain, 
and are boned to the end. The skirt is gored closely, 
escapes the ground all around, and is without either lining 
or trimming. This is an exceedingly neat, stylish, and also 
useful dress for travelling and for cool days at the Fair, as 
well as for out-of-town wear. 


FRENCH SHIRT WAISTS. 


Very thin sheer linen lawns are used by French dress- 
makers for shirt waists to be worn with dresses that have 
open eye fronts. These come in a solid color of some 
a tint, pink, écru, yellow, blue, or green, or else in white 
awn dotted with scarlet, blue, or black. The special fancy 
is to trim them with narrow insertions of guipure or of very 
open embroidery in four or five rows down the front and 
back, or else across the back and bustin yoke shape. The 
have a turned-over collar and large bishop sleeves with 
straight square cuffs, with insertions alike in collar and 
cuffs. Their shape is so simple that they can be easily 
copied by the home dressmaker, as they are mere blouses 
gathered at the throat, at the back of the neck, and again at 
the waist-line in front and back. 


THE GOLF CAPE. 


A graceful cape introduced by London tailors for English 
women who play the game of golf has been adopted here 
for various purposes—for yachting, boating, and steamer 
wear, for the trip to Chicago, and for travelling generally, 
when it takes the place of an ulster. This is a single large 
deep cape reaching almost to the knee, made of two very 
full pieces, each nearly three-quarters of a circle, of great 
width at the lower end, joined by a sloped seam down the 
back. It has a useful hood of changeable silk, and a collar 
that buttons under the cbin. The feature which gives it 
name is a pair of straps of the material two inches wide 
and a yard and an eighth long, each attached inside just in 
front of the shoulder. These straps cross on the chest, are 
carried around to cross in in the back, and are then 
brought forward to button below the waist in front. Their 
office is to hold the cape securely when it is thrown back on 
the shoulders by the wearer when she swings the golfing 
stick, or when in travelling she becomes too warm, and she 
is thus saved the bother of carrying her wrap on her arm. 
The gayest golfing and yachting capes are of scarlet 
‘* scouring-cloth,” and the prettiest are of white hop-sacking. 
For a travelling wrap this cape is made of Scotch tweeds in 
light _ as of tan or gray with blue bars, the hood of 
shot silk of these two colors; other capes are of dark tan or 
Havana-brown hop-sacking of a single shade of very thick 
a, yet soft and pliable. Many rows of stitching are 
the only trimming, and the fabric needs no lining. 


THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE CAPE. 


A wrap in yee favor for yachting and the sea-side is a 
triple cape of serge or of faced-cloth having one layer of 
blue, one of red, the other of white. It is quite usual to 
make the deep lower cape of white serge lined with silk, but 
the arrangement of color in the other capes is a matter of 
taste, or rather becomingness, the upper cape being of red 
serge above the blue for yachtswomen of pale complexion, 
while the navy-blue cape is uppermost for those who have 
brilliant color in lip and cheek. The upper capes are not 
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lined, are slightly full, and have usually a cord of gilt ora 
single gilt braid along the edges. The neck bas a turved- 
over collar of cloth like the wypermete cape, or else a pleated 
rache of satin ribbon gives a ming finish. The lowest 
cape is uttached to a silk yoke and extends to the elbow. 
Another yachting cape, to be worn with gowns of any 
color, is a full double cape of white serge lined and pi 
on the edge with white bengaline. Sailor jackets or reefers 
with double-breasted front are made of white serge or of navy 
blue and trimmed with large pearl buttons. 


THE SAILOR HAT. 


The summer hat for wearing with all kinds of outing 
dresses is the sailor hat, which is seen this season in two 
shapes, one very English, the other distinctly French. As 
the English people are most given to yachting, their taste in 
such matters is better worth following, and the preference 
here is given to the wide-brimmed English sailor hat of 
white straw, with simply a band around the crown of white 
satin ribbon with a flat bow on the left side. Paris hats 
in sailor shape of white or black glazed leather have a 
very narrow brim, and are trimmed with a white and gold 
galloon around the crown of white hats, or with a cluster of 
violets or other small blossoms if the hat is black. Still an- 
other fancy is that of putting a box-pleated ruche of black 
or white lace around the crown of ecru straw sailor hats, 
+ ame a white veil of dotted net that drops below the 
chin. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Reprern; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; James McoCrerry & Co.; B. Avt- 
MAN & Co.; and STERN BROTHERS. 
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SUMMER GOWNS. 


fVHE gown Fig. 1 is of tan and pink shot diagonal. The 
| skirt is trimmed with ruffles, two of which are set at 
the foot, and another pair higher up. A narrow tan silk 
pelt fir he belted bodice is bordered with 
in silk folds, and opens on a square guimpe of shirred pink 
surah, drawn on narrow tan ribbons 

Light grayish-green challi spotted with black is the ma- 
terial of the gown Fig. 2. The skirt is encircled by three 
of black faille at mid-height. The draped bodice has 
retelles of black faille caught with knots of ribbon on the 
1 faille belt with a pearl buckle covers its en 


ishes the top 


shoulders 


trance into the skirt 

The costume shown in Fig. 3 is of black and violet shot 
taffeta, part plain and part striped with black. The bell 
shaped balf-skirt is of striped silk, and is lengthened out by 
1 circular flounce of plain silk headed by a draped band of 
black ribbon caught with bows at intervals. The pointed 
bodice of striped silk opens with a draped bertha on a 
shirred guimpe of silk muslin, and close shirred cuffs to 


match the guimpe lengthen out the striped balloon sleeves 
A ribbon is draped across the front and falls in a leng bow 
on the right side 

The model Fig. 4 is of pearl-gray wool with green velvet. 
The skir bordered with three rows of velvet ribbon. 





Fig. 2.—Sporrep CHALLI Gown 


The bodice, cut en princesse, opens on a white silk guimpe 
shirred at the neck. Full epaulettes are bordered with nar 
row velvet ribbon, and wider ribbon forms sleeve knots and 
1 long waist bow 


CONCERNING WRINKLES. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


fQ°HERE are several kinds of wrinkles. Some women 
| whose lives are comparatively free from care have their 
faces furrowed with lines that do not indicate age or trou- 
ble. Such are the wrinkles that might be called constitu- 
tional or hereditary 

A young society woman in New York, well known to 
have had a singularly care-free life, has a forehead seamed 
with horizontal lines that result entirely from a trick she 
has of raising her eyebrows when she is talking earnestly 
or emphatically. It is a family peculiarity that was pos- 
sessed by her mother, her grandmother, and doubtless ber 
great-grandmother before her. As the wrinkles do not im- 
part to ber face ay expression of ill temper or irritability, 
they are not objectionable, except in so far as they mar the 
smoothness of the skin. 

Such wrinkles are readily distinguishable from the traces 
of petulance or ill health—the perpendicular creases bet ween 
the brows that indicate a frequent frown, the drooping lines 
at the corner of the mouth that suggest discontent or dis- 
tress, the crow’s-feet about the eyes that herald approaching 
age. From all these a woman may well wish to be free. 

Many wrinkles may be avoided by the woman who will 
take some pains with her expression when she is by herself. 
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Fig. 1.—Srerex Gown wirs Sarrerep Srix Gurwrr. 


She who bends over her book, her desk, or her sewing with 
knitted brow and compressed or working lips need not be 
surprised if her face refuses to smooth itself when she turns 
to other employments. It would cost her very little trouble 
to avoid such tricks of feature. 

There are other ways, too, of retarding the approach of 
wrinkles. The woman whose face lines have a downward 
droop should wash and dry it from the chin upwards—so 
say the wise ones—and she should wipe the eyes from the 
outer corners towards the nose. She should avoid all such 
habits as lifting the eyebrows, drawing down the corners of 
the mouth, making moues—or, in plain English, grimacing. 
A potent aid in preventing wrinkles is said to be a few mo- 
ments of absolute facial repose taken several times a day. 
With closed eyes and relaxed features, the wrinkle - hater 
should remain in perfect placidity, resting her soul upon 





Fig. 4.—Princesse Gown with GuIMPE. 
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the thought that she is retarding the march of time—or, at 
least, its visible progress upon her physiognomy. 

But when the wrinkles are there, what is to be done 
about them? On our own faces we can hardly regard them 
as anvining but blemishes, although we may find no fault 
Ww... tem upon the faces of others. 

One method for the obliteration of wrinkles that is highly 
recommended is the use of a spray of cold water upon the 
face after bathing, and again immediately before going to 
bed. The sudden shock is declared to contract the skin and 
prevent the relaxation that results in folds and creases, On 
the other hand, a cloth wrung out in het water and laid over 
the face for half an hour before retiring is said to remove 
wrinkles. The latter method has less to commend it to 
comfort and common-sense than the former. Almond meal 
has powers claimed for it of restoring smoothness to a wrin- 
kled face. 

It is the height of unwisdom to fret under the gentle hand 
of Time, and to endeavor to remove wrinkles by any ex- 
traordinary means. A better plan is to accept them as be- 
fitting one’s age. 

There are other things besides the avoidance or removal 
of wrinkles to be studied by the woman who desires to re- 
tain as much as she can of youthful good looks, and, if pos- 
sible, to increase them. er face may be free from wrin- 
kles and her complexion be faded, sallow, or muddy. For 





Fig. 3.—CostuME or STRIPED AND PLAIN SILK. 


such troubles as these she may need something more than 
external applications. Consultation of a physician is the 
best way by which she can make sure that she does not 
need some corrective for the blood. She should not let her- 
self be deluded into dosing herself with any of the widely 
advertised patent medicines that profess to clear and beau- 
tify the skin in a miraculously short time. There is no uni- 
versal remedy for a poor complexion, although the profes- 
sions of some advertisers might lead one to think that they 
owned the formula for the elixir of youth. 

Furthermore, no one should turn her stomach and risk 
impairing her health by swallowing any such nauseous 
mixture as sulphur and molasses, except by her doctor's ad- 
vice. A simple mineral water or a little powdered charcoal 
often benefits the skin by removing impurities from the 
system, but people are affected so differently by the same 
remedies that here, too, the prescription is of little value. 

Pimples and similar eruptions are almost always caused by 
the condition of the blood or the digestive organs rather 
than by an affection of the cuticle, and for these troubles 
also a physician’s advice should be sought. 

The possessors of greasy skins may be pardoned if they 
resort to powder in warm weather. The unforgivable of- 
fence is to apply the powder with so little art that its pres- 
ence is offensively apparent. Use none but the purest and 
simplest powder. Common starch powdered fine is harm- 
less, and the various preparations of talc are usually good. 

Rouge should never be used. If a heightened color is de- 
sired it may sometimes be brought to the cheeks by brisk 
friction for a few moments with a piece of white flannel 
that has been washed. Asa rule, if the health is good, and if 
suitable exercise and diet are taken, all the color that is 
needed will come of itself. When this fails, rouge and blanc 
de perle cannot produce a bappy effect. 
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SUMMER GOWN AND HAT. 


SUMMER GOWN AND HAT. 


ge and green shot silk is the material of the gown illus 
trated. The skirt is bordered with three narrow ruffles. 
The bodice is draped diagonally across the front, and has a 
bertha of wide dise guipure lace, forming epaulettes over the 
balloon sleeves, which meets in a ribbon bow at the belt in 
front, and is caught together with a knot of ribbon at the back, 
with ends of lace hanging below. The Empire bonnet is of 
cream chip with a pink and cream border. Bows of shot pink 
ribbon and a bouquet of moss-roses trim the outside, while 
within the flaring brim is faced with shirred pink gauze, and 
there is a ribbon band and bow. 


A CASINO GOWN FROM FELIX. 

6 ee effective gown is of primrose-yellow faille combined 

with a new black lace that has the design in écru tints 
The round corsage is covered with the lace put on without ful- 
ness. A gathered flounce of lace crosses the bust, giving the ef 
fect of a square yoke above. Jet galloon of beads in straight 
rows is used as a heading for the lace, and also forms the collar 
and belt. The sleeves are made bouffant by five flounces of faille 
scalloped on the edges and superposed from elbow to shoulder 
The clinging lower part of the sleeve is smoothly covered with 
lace. The gored skirt of faille has a wide Spanish flounce of 
lace held by a row of galloon with an erect ruffle of narrow 
lace as a heading 


SEA-SIDE CAPE AND HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 

Lip y extremely chic wrap for sea-side walks and drives is dne 

of Worth’s latest creations. It is made of heliotrope cloth, 
with a shoulder flounce of white lace surmounted by a shell 
pleating of cloth and a ruche of silk. A round yoke of lace ex 
tends upward in a flaring collar edged with a similar silk ruche. 
Four tabs of lace droop from the shoulders in front and back 
The back of the mantle is precisely like the front. The large 
hat, called the Castry capeline, is from Heitz Boyer, of Paris. 
It has a crown of straw, from which white guipure falls undu 
lating on the brim. A bow and twist of cerise velvet trim the 
crown, and a smaller bow at the back falls on the hair. Two 
black aigrettes posed in front complete this midsummer chapeau. 


BICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 
fPXEN years ago the ‘‘ woman on the wheel” was almost an un- 
I known factor in out-door life. When the tricycle made 
its appearance members of polite society, unused as yet to the 
feminine unit in out-door sports, stood aghast as some daring 
spirit labored past on the heavy machine. 

With this device, however, as a wedge against false prejudice, 
the barriers one by one melted away, and to-day we have wo- 
men sharing equally with men not only the higher education, 
but in all out-door sports as well. It is pretty well understood 
these days that boating, tennis, riding, and skating are quite as 
much features of amusement in a woman’s life as grammar and 
arithmetic are in her education. 

As an outcome of this, the trim figure on the bicycle bowling 
over smooth city streets or on some tempting stretch of country 
road has become a pleasing and not unusual sight. Enough 
cannot be said against those women who seek publicity in con- 
testing for prizes, or by eccentric costuming attract attention; 
but a woman can be just as refined and modest appearing and 
looking on a bicycle as in the saddle, and who is there ever to 
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make uncomplimentary remarks about a fair 
equestrienne ? 

Of all forms of exercise there is none so ex- 
hilarating or conducive to health and spirits 
asa spin on a bicycle. Woman's peculiarly 
high-strung nature, prone to the biues and 
mental as well as physical fatigue, has found 
in the bicycle the best medicine ever provided. 
As a means of locomotion nothing more de- 
lightful can be imagined, and as few women 
are really good walkers, even enthusiastic ten- 
nis-players not being up to a five-mile walk, 
the easier way of deriving the same benefit 
naturally appeals to women as a class. 

Confined to the house by the nature of her 
pursuits, the maid or matron gladly avails 
herself of the pong | to get away from 
the wearisome cares or the sameness of her 
every-day surroundings, and by a brisk spin 
soon be out of sight and sound of the tangles 
that have bothered the livelong day, and 
breathing in purer air and brighter hopes in 
the health-giving atmosphere of the country. 

For women whose lives are the busiest and 
whose minds are severely taxed, either by 
intellectual labors or that hardest sort of 
mental arithmetic—the striving to make both 
ends meet—there is nothing that can give 
such entire change from habitual occupa- 
tions in so short atime. That is the greatest 
charm of the bicycle, instant variation of 
scene and thought, and no one who starts out 
for even the briefest ride will bring back the 
wrinkled brow or tired brain that began the 
journey with her. All the worrying petty 
details are left one by one in the blossoming 
orchards, the fields aglow with golden-rod, or 
amid the brilliant foliage of autumn. 

Insomnia is an ill quickly dispelled by the 
woman who owns a “ bike,” for after one of 
the exhilarating rides that send you home 
tired in the happy fashion of childhood, you 


lie down to a dreamless rest, and sleep as you 
have not done for years. 

The woman who has never been on a wheel 
has missed half her life. Of course, as in all 
of her other occupations and amusements, the 
question of suitable dress comes prominently 
to the fore. Men have planned various set 
costumes, that have invariably proved either 
too heavy or too masculine in appearance, 
therefore a woman's individual taste is, as a 
general thing, the best guide in the matter. 
Certain fixed rules, however, must be abided 
by. To begin witb, avoid everything that has 
the least tendency toward appearing conspic- 
uous. Subdued colors and an absence of fly- 
ing ribbons are two prime requisites. The 
gown must not be over three yards in width, 
and should not be unduly weighted by linings 
and trimmings. 

It is hardly necessary to say that it is wiser 
to choose a color calculated to withstand dust 
and grease. The skirt should be long enough 
to reach the instep, and should be made sim- 
ply and plainly. As for the bodice, the loose 
blouse is generally regarded as the most com- 
fortable, but a little balf-loose jacket with 
either a vest or silk shirt front is decidedly 
the jauntier-looking. 

Though low shoes are generally worn, the 
high, tan, lace bitichers are really more desir- 
able. Heavy lisle-thread or medium-weight 
woollen stockings, of black, dark brown, or 
blue, are least conspicuous, and a Tam o’ 
Shanter or natty yachting cap the proper ac- 
companiment in the way of headgear. A fur 
cape is a good thing to carry along, as it 
weighs very little, is a protection from a sud- 
den shower, and prevents the chill liable to 
set in when one is overheated. 

The mounting is of course the most difficult 
part, and requires a certain Knack, or sort of 
technique of equipoise, before it cau be suc- 


A CASINO GOWN FROM FELIX. 





cessfully accomplished. Once, however, this primary ob- 


stacle is overcome. the riding will come by practice. Wo- 
man, keen and quick to grasp the intricacies of all sorts of 
work and play, soon discovers the secret of graceful riding, 


and after a very brief period of awkward and unsteady 
wobbling about, guides with steady hand and well-poised 
body the gentlest steed on record. A few falls must be ex- 
pected, but after a while they grow less in number; she 
economizes her strength and breath, putting the greater 
part of the burden on the pedals, and then bicycle-riding 
becomes to her a pleasure second to none, 

Very many beginners are apt to make the mistake of un- 
dertaking too long runs at the outset. A hill should never 
be attempted if you feel out of breath, or another mile begun 
if you are tired; little by little fatigue isovercome, and greater 
distances can be traversed as you gain in strength and ac- 
quire the necessary skf1l 

If only the great world of womankind knew what sterling 
qualities the bicycle possesses, if they could only appreciate 


what a tonic it is for the listless energies and worn-out brains, 
they would lock up the medicine cabinets, throw away the 
keya, and drink in great, pure, invigorating draughts of 
couniry air, doled out to them in daily doses by enjoyable 


rides on the trusty wheel 
Epitn TowNsenp EVERETT. 


A SYLVAN BARD. 
BY EVA WILDER MoGLASSON. 


MISERABLE corn field, green here and there with a 

weedy foot-high sprout, climbed from the muddy river 
inasmart slope. The stream had a June swell afloat—just 
enough to carry the little steamer over the shoals three miles 
up, at the foot of the big town on the point. 


Behind the straggling crest of the poor corn field the 
houses of Burke’s Jumps lifted a few peaks, a chimney or 
two squaring themselves on the milky sky just where Wiltsee 
could ecaich sight of them when he watched the smoke of 


the nearing boat unbosom itself in the northwest. 

Wiltsee was standing half-way down the slope. Below 
him, at the landing, which consisted of two jogs and a va- 
grant railway tie loosed from the boom above, a group of 
five or six men awaited the boat. They exchanged cumber- 
some jokes as they pocketed their hands and sheathed their 
brogans in the red clay 

An elderly man in a brown blouse jerked his thumb in 
Wiltsee’s direction. ‘‘He’s right there, Wiltsee is. He 
knows who's on that boat—heh? Better watch out, Green. 
What with his singin’ and varsifyin’, he’s got a trick with 
the girls, Wiltsee hez.” He chuckled as he added: ‘‘ I reckon 


Hogan's girl and young Widder Hays and the rest o’ ’em ‘Il 
git the go-by now 't Nonie Boman's come home. Look 
a-yender. Thet’s her a-leanin’ over the boat rail. Better 
straighten up,Green. You're as big a man as Wiltsee—heh?” 

The young man at his elbow essayed a mild laugh. It 
seemed, however, to fall rather flat, and he chewed at his 
stubby brown mustache, an anxious twist between his 
sober blue eyes. 

“Hey, Green?” insisted the old man, following up his 
word of advice and commendation with a poke of the elbow. 

Governor Green cast a glance back. 

Wiltsee stood tall on the hill-side, his long, richly pale 
face set up river, the eyes dashed over with black arches, 
the slender nose dipping toward a thread of mustache which 
grew in the shape of a bow slightly disjointed. His slim- 
ness, the brooding abstraction of his eyes, even the limp 
fall of his hands, gave him a poetic air. He wore faded 
blue trousers, the pockets disclosed as threadbare sections. 
His starchiess shirt bulged over the leather thong at the 
waist. He was romantically good-looking, but neither this 
fact nor the circumstance of his attire seemed to engage his 
consciousness, The whole speculation of his dark glance 
was for the nearing boat. 

Green turned suddenly about, his heel digging into the 
slippery soil. Below him the throng had sauntered closer 
to the river edge. A man was obligingly kicking the land- 
ing into place, thereby dislodging a frog, which had been 
squatting on an end of the tie in a soapy gre lump. Acfoss 
the river the sun-cleft green bank of the Cumberland rip- 
pled against the south like a silk banner delicately written 
with gold. 

Two negroes were swinging a gang-plank over the steam- 
er’s deck. It emerged from the white bulk, red and inso- 
lent, like an out-thrust tongue. There was a shrill second 
blast of steam as the prow pushed inland. 

A barrel of molasses and one passenger were detailed for 
Burke’s Jumps. The barrel had right of way, and came 
reeling over the plank with a jocular suggestion of thinner 
potations, Behind it a girl stepped —— She was 
trim-waisted and red-cheeked, her light hair frizzed to a 
cloud under her flower-laden hat. In her long hazel cyes a 
certain excited spark flickered. She came near dropping 
one of the bundles she carried, a bundle wrapped in crimson 
paper, and indicating thereby a purchase from Say bottom’s 
store, ‘down yender at the P’int.” 

Green sprang forward. ‘‘ Beg leave to pack some o' your 
plunder, Miss Nonie,” he said, essaying to mask the nervous 
tremor of his voice in an accent of jest. 

She laughed with a conscious air, glancing past bim. 
Wiltsee still stood motionless above on the slope. His eyes 
turned their mournful gloom on the two figures toiling up- 
ward. Green stared stolidly down. The girl at his side, 
panting with the climb, seemed to redden a little more pro- 
nouncedly. 

“Oh!” she said, with a well-turned accent of surprise. 
“Is that you, Mr. Wiltsee? Howdy?” ' 

Wiltsee smiled a sad sort of acknowledgment, stepping 
aside. 

The crowd of six at the landing watched these proceed- 
ings, standing arow. 

* Blame if I don’t reckon she’s got more’n half an eye for 
Wiltsee,” gossiped one. ‘‘ Fool girls! Jest like ’em tochurn 
the back on to a well-set-up, land covet? feller like Guv’nor 
Green—sober, nice man and all—jest to hev a pair of black 
eyes wallin’ todes 'um.” 

The man in the blouse demurred. “‘Shucks! Nonie 
hain't no rale use for Wiltsee. Jest her way. "Tain’t likely 
as a girl thet's ben stayin’ a month down yender at the Pint 
visitia’ her kin and goin’ to all the doin’s hez any use for a 
man without a second coat to his back.” 

** Can't tell,” protested another, as the throng began to 
file up the bill. 

The houses of the hamlet sat about in a groove of the 
river slope, going quietly to pieces in the sunshine. They 
were gray and old, with vine-hung hoods to the doors, and 
littic gardens in which weeds successfully debated with 
zenias and hollyhocks the question of precedence. 
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In the front window of the Boman house a muslin cur- 
tain fluttered freshly. A rose-tree twined over the latticed 
porch, its thorny arms laden with countless flowers of a 
thickly petaled sort resembling queerly puckered bunches 
of pin —. 

reen over the pacieagse he bad boon corryien . 
“Could 1 come up to see yeh this evenin’?” he ventured. 
He stood awkwardly in the gate, his toes. pathetic in their 
variance of direction. In his brown cheek a dusky red 
manifested itself. 

Nonie’s mother, a big, fair woman, beamed encourage- 
ment from the porchway. ‘‘ A course you kin,” she assured 
him. Inside the low-ceiled living-room she embraced her 
daughter ‘og aS “* Law, Nonie, you look as citified as the 
girls on the Nashville boats! Thet there hat now! And 
your waist’s as jimpy as I want to see it.” She cast a 
critical coldness into her glance. ‘‘ Yes,” she added, “it’s 
every bit as jimpy as I keer to hev it, your waist is, for I 
ain’t like them as sakerfices their eensides to their outsides. 
As tight as you kin fetch the strings without help, thet’s 
tight poet 4 In a moment she broke out amusedly: 
** Green’s ben ee off sence you ben gone. Looked 
like he was lost. ell, I don’t wonder much, if you are 
my daughter. You're going to do well, Nonie. ‘Tain’t 
every girl kin crook her finger and git a man thet owns two 
houses and a barn.” 

The blond head under the flowery hat executed a decided 
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**Oh, I don’t know,” cried the girl. “He’s a nice man, 
Green is, but I don’t know as he’s just— Oh, well, I kind 
of favor a darker-complected style than what he is—black 
eyes and—” 

Her mother’s face leaped to a sudden misgiving. ‘‘ You 
better look for something besides color in a man’s eyes,” she 
said, austerely. ‘‘A man thet hain’t no gift but the gift of 
turnin’ a tune and battin’ his eyes ain’t to be named along- 
side of one thet’s honest and reliable. Thet there Wiltsee—” 

““Whospoke his name? J never.” 

‘“"T wasn’t needful. Thet there Wiltsee hain’t ambition 
enough to drive ducks to water. I'd liever see a daughter 
o’ mine in her shroud than married to thet enack taal fel- 
ler, with his moonin’s and his mournin’s.” 

She stopped with the sudden sharpness of tone which de- 
notes unwonted excitement. Nonie’s laugh rang out clear 
and disdainful. The flush in her soft cheeks came and 
went. 

“I wouldn’t worry,” she advised her mother, “seeing 
that I sin’t married to no person—nor likely to be.” 

That night as Green got up to go, Mrs. Boman signalled 
her daughter. 

“You step out with Guv’ner and see thet the gate’s tied, 
Nonie. I’m jest outdone with Blair’s hawgs a-grubbin’ up 
ay news 0’ nights.” 

he moon, slipping into sight above the hills, showed a 
long oval blu about with silvery clouds. The rose-vines 
over the porch, lacquered blackly on the outer brightness, 
cast frail shadows of themselves on Nonie’s gown as she 
stepped over the threshold; some night bird t a lonel 
note across the unseen river; a little wind wandered throug: 
a thicket beyond the house. 

Green helped to fasten the gate behind him. His fingers 
touched Nonie’s as they fumbled with the strand of rope, 
ee. — drew up with a startled air. Green's breath came 

vily. 

**I never looked to hev the face to ask you,” he said. 
‘* Nonie—I—it’s ben a long spell sence I endo up my mind 
about you.” And as the night bird croaked a second rasp- 
ing ery, he added, simply, ‘‘ Nonie—could you?” 

he girl turned a little. Her face had an unusual deli- 
cacy in the moonlight, the hair a weft of mist and moon- 
shine, in the web of which her eyes shone dark. A candle 
flared past the window, and Mrs. Boman’s shape, a plump 
apparition of warning, modelled itself upon the outiin. 

ns Bey, Nonie! Oh, I'd do anything on earth for you!” 

Nonie withdrew her arm from his grasp of the thin sleeve. 

She slipped away; but midway of the path she paused 
and glanced back. 

** Well,” she said. And her tone was a tone of consent. 

By morning the silvery presage of the moon’s ring had 
verified itself in heavy diabe rs. Boman, taking note of 
the towering mass leaning its white shoulders on the south 
slopes, prophesied thunder. 

“Would you keer to fetch a bucket of spring-water 
against the rain comes?” she asked her daughter. er ac- 
cent was deferential, as toward one whose fortunes are 
established. 

Non‘e threw on a sun-bonnet, catching up the bucket as 
she went. 

The spring gurgied between two rocks overhanging a 
creek, just beyond the house. It was icily cold, a little 
irog-flavored thread, so clear in its motionless continuity of 
flow as to look like a filament of glass spun against the 
gray cliff. Half-way down the moss-padded approach to 
the spring's yellowish basin Nonie paused foot-bound. 

A man was just stooping to drink from the basin’s rim. 
His hat lay beside him in a clump of ferns, and his black 
locks cast off their silkiness of texture in white gleams. 

Perhaps he had seen her. Nonie hesitated for an instant. 
Then she went forward. 

Wiltsee, getting to his feet, freed his mustache of water 
with an unembarrassed brush of the hand. 

“Howdy?” he said, as she set her bucket to fill. ‘That 
trinkle of water sounds mighty pretty,” he remarked. 

She nodded, half kneeling on the mossy rock, her hand 
supporting her. Wiltsee observed her critically. 

**I reckon you ’ain’t any idy how sweet you look kneel- 
in’ thet a-way,” he debated. 

She flashed up a glance of reproof, but the sadness of his 
face awed her, it had so little in common with bis words. 

“When you blush, like you're blushin’ now,” he went on, 
dis onately, ‘you ’mind me of an apple blow—all pinky- 
white.” Het from heel to toe, a rhythmic whistle slip- 
ping between his teeth. This presently took on a distincter 
measure, the idle breath shaping itself in words: 


“When apple blows is whitenin’ 
And birds to sing, 
And little April shadders 


tk 


“For apple blossoms brings me 
My girl's face flushin’ up; 
Her honey breath comes creepin’ 


my 

My darling blooms! , she 

Is sweet to wind and sunbeam, 
cold as death to me!” 


As he paused he vaneere Nonie doubtfully. ‘‘Thar’s 
mane weds to 8 0-08 lin’ up in my mind when I look at 

‘*I can’t wait to hear ‘um,” she panted, stumbling up. 
“Ican’t! You got a mighty sweet voice, and all that, and 
those songs you make up are lovely. But I don’t reckon I 
can listen at ‘um any more. Guv’ner Green—he—” 

% = asked yeh? 

“ee m es,” 

Wiltsee’s head dropped on his breast with a slow motion 
of despair which seemed almost tranquil in its acceptance of 
her statement. 

“T thought some of takin’ a singin’-class down ‘t the 
Pint,” he sighed. ‘‘ And thar was a little house down thar 
—with blue facin’s to the windows—” 

Nonie started away, paling. “Don't you!” she breathed. 

Wiltsee sighed again. ‘‘I won't say nare aother word,” 
he acquiesced with engaging readiness. 

The girl’s eyes held a troubled light as she seized the buck. 
et. Looking back, she saw Wiltsee standing where she had 
left him, his head on his breast. The motionless re 
haunted her. The averted face, the hopeless attitude, 0 
sleep away that night as she lay listening to the song of 
frogs below on the slushy river-bank. The little muslin 
flounces at her window made the darkness a visible thing 
full of ominous flutterings. Was that a cuckoo’s cry, that 
experimental note somewhere below? It came from the 
thicket beyond the house. A gentle sibilance throbbed 
through the night, its sound like the stir of taut strings. 
And then the stealthy undertone crept into language. A 
low voice was singing: 


“My sweetheart’s sleepin’. In her breast 
© pain nor ache. 

My sweet heart's sleepin’, tho’ my eyes 
With hot tears shake. 

Alone and in the night am I, 

6 oe —_ a pay Fm. 

e sleeps. Nor will my bitter ery 

Her dreamin’ break.” 


Nonie lay breathless. The sounds seemed as if wandering 
off, the twang of strings more faint, some little trippin 
measure replacing in the distance their earlier rbythm of 
mournfulness. 

“I never see a girl take sech a sorry int’rust in her wed- 
din’ fixin’s as you do,” complained Mrs. Boman. ‘“‘ Here 
you got a hull bolt o’ Wamsutter to make up, and you jest 
set round the jurin’ time a-countin’ your fingers. Ain't you 
feelin’ right stout?” 

“I’m well enough,” said Nonie, sullenly. But her super- 
abundant color was becoming delicately less. There were 
patches of —— under her long eyes. She spent the 
greater part of her time on the porch below the roses, sit- 
ting idle, casting furtive glances up and down the road. 

“Look like no one ever passes!” she complained. 

“They don’t lay out to ” chuckled Mrs. Boman. 
** Chains and oxes couldn’t dror Guv’ner Green a-past that 
gate. So fur he gits and no more.” 

Her daughter — off a rose and began to pick — 
the fluted pink . Down the } wenn road, beyond the 
thicket, she could see the scrap of dwelling in which Wiltsee 
lived alone; it was on the skirts of the hamlet, a mere log 
oy in a clump of gree Within its mossy walls he sat 

himself, his fine eyes always downcast, the pallor of his 
cheek more marked as time wore on. 

With the easy clairvoyancy of shut lids Nonie saw lim 
thus—life, because of her, touching his lips as a tasteless 
morsel. Another man might have sought distraction among 
men. The delicate fibre of Wiltsee’s nature made solitude his 
only solace. Honor, too, constrained his seclusion. She was 
promised to another, and be would not cross her path. It 
was only now and then that she saw him, even at a distance. 

Several weeks passed. Summer labored into the heaviness 
of mid-season, the aerial slightness of her first budding re- 
placed with matronly curves. 

‘I p’intedly look for early frost,” commented the old man 
of the brown blouse, as he slouched over Boman’s fence one 
evening. ‘‘D’ye hear thet katydid? Six weeks to frost. 
Well, I'm ready for fall and fall rains. 1 ain't like some, 
content to wear my marrer-bones thoo with settin’ on ‘um. 
Look at the lazy cattle these young fellers is} Lord! I could 
nomo’— Thet Wiltsee, now— Oh, say! did y'all hear about 
what beers ed him yistiddy?” He spat with a prefato 
air. ‘Why, he went down to the P’int with a dugout half 
full o’ sang, and whilse he was waitin’ fer a chance to trade 
it, he sat down onder the railroad cliff ter rest. And look 
like they was blarstin’ up thar, ’cuz a slab o’ rock took him 
in the head. They tell as his eyes is well bunged. Some 
*lows he won’t never hev no use on ’um. Waal, sirs, when I 
see him a-puttin’ home last night, all wrapped round the 
head and a feller leadin’ him, £ jest says to ’um all thet I 
"lowed the A’mighty ’4 sarved him "bout right. Hain’t no 
mo’ use ’n a pigeon—Wiltsee hain’t. Good ter whine a 
chune into some fool girl's ear, ’n’ nothin’ mo’"—uh? Why, 
howdy, Miss Nonie? I never seed you in amongst them 
thar vines.” 

It was just on the edge of dark, as Guv’ner Green, smelling 
freshly of soap, and damply polished about the bairs of his 
head, came out of his dwelling next to the store. Something 
advanced from the vernal gloom of the lilac-bushes beyond 
the pe ee S and trembling, which moved 
with a sound of rustling muslins. 

For the instant Green fancied his own thought had taken 
this overt shape and was touching his arm, appealing to him 
with a curiously white face. 

“It’s me,” panted the 2 rng ae becoming a very real 
creature with a Te in its tone. ‘‘I’ve Fh heard 
about Wiltsee! Oh, Guv’ner, I’m punished. He cared a 
heap for me, and I wouldu’t let him say a word, ‘cause I'd 
promised you; and now he’s nearly killed! Oh, Guv’ner!” 
p He had taken her hands, and was steadying her shaking 

gure. 

‘** What do you want me to do, Nonie?’ he asked. 

**T’ve got to see him. You won't hate me, will you? Oh, 
Guv'ner, it’s ‘cause he loves me so much that I feel so—so 
bad. He does, Guv’ner! He loves me more than you do. 
Them songs—” 

‘** You want me to take you where he is?” 

“e -yes.” 

“Well, I will. He ain’t hurt so bad. Don’t ery, Nonie. 
I'll take you. ’N’ I won’t hate you, deary. He couldn't 
love you like Ido. But it’s for you to say.” 

They went along in the dark, stumbling a little at times 
as the dog-fennel trapped their feet. Forks of dull red broke 
at intervals from a cottage door and window. Men were 
talking on the store steps, their figures gray and indefinite in 
a pale wash of light. : 

ut after the two wayfarers had passed the heart of the 
hamlet hints of light noise died, and the drowsy coun- 
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cils of the township frogs seemed to impress the stillness 
with a profounder quiet. 

’ Wiltsee’s house was still some way ahead—the poor small 
cabin in which he lay, broken and bleeding, with no familiar 
hand to serve him. Nonie’s breath came sharp at the woful 
picture. Those tuneful lips—was memory at work, or was 
that thin sweet resonance the airy lift of banjo-strings? 

Green heard it too. ‘‘ It seems to come from Hogan’s,” he 
said, doubtfully, glancing toward a window disclosed just 
off the road as a pulsing square of candle-light. 

A voice appeared to try a pitch. There was a murmur 
of langhter, and it rang out more assuredly. Nonie stopped. 
The voice was Wiltsee’s. 

Perhaps they had taken him for better care to a neighbor- 
ing house. Perhaps in some flight of fever he was trying to 
sing, the delirium of suffering masking itself in a guise of 
gayety. 

**Look in,” she said, in a strained voice. ‘See if it’s 
really him.” 

Guv’ner moved toward the unfenced yard, his form a blot 
upon the ruddy space. He moved so slowly that a vibration 
of impatience bore the girl after him He was a in 
range of the room before Nonie was at his side, staring into 
the deal-walled enclosure. 

Wiltsee sat at ease in a corner of the wood settle, his ban- 
jo in his hands. The bandage over his brow did not spoil 

is picturesqueness, but rather enhanced his foreign air, 
giving him the look of some turbaned Oriental. The same 
subtle sadness quivered in his lips. The very movement 
of his long fingers on the strings held intimations of incon- 
solable grief. 

But the watchers in the garden space were not markedly 
aware of the precise features of Wiltsee’s aspect, being ab- 
sorbed in regard of the room's other occupant. 

Beside the settle, on a low stool, sat Hogan’s girl, a plump 
ee, whose large matronly figure and .small 

abyish face had a fascinating incongruity. She was lean- 
ing toward Wiltsee, with clasped a and the young man, 
lifting his hand from the banjo, trifled with the loose locks 
of her brown hair. 

**I never see such shiny hair, Ellie,” he said. ‘* Widder 
Hays got right uppity the other night when I told her I 
Sedge pun was about as handsome as they make ’em. Be- 
tween you and her and the rest of ‘um I can’t say a word. 
Thar now, Ellie, I never went to hurt your feelin’s! Your 
cheeks is redder than hers, They ‘mind me of some words 
thet came a-mixin’ and stirrin’ through my head last night 
when I laid awake studyin’ about you.” He threaded the 
cords, beginning softly, 

“When apple blows is whitenin’ 
And birds begins to sing—” 

Green felt himself twitched toward the road. The figure 
at his side seemed to have for the moment a force which 
set a mock on forces merely natural. And then, of a sud- 
den, it was no longer a compelling miracle of power, but 
only a soft, limp something which caught his band to its 
lips and hung upon him, sobbing: “I ben blind! Oh, Guv’- 
ner, I ben blind!” 


. THE DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY AT 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


T is the Botanical Department at Barnard College which 
at present appeais most to the casual observer—is the 
most tangible. Occupying the entire fourth floor of the 
college, situated on Madison Avenue, near Forty - fourth 
Street, it boasts two well-equipped laboratories—the gift 
of the Torrey Club—where opportunity is afforded for ad- 
vanced scientific investigation, as well as for the study of 
the re in hand. The large front room is allotted to 
the Junior and Senior classes and the last year’s Specials; 
the back room is used by the Freshmen, Sophomores, and 
first year’s Specials; Dr. Emily Gregory, the head of the 
Botanical Department, bas her own private office; while the 
herbarium occupies another small apartment, and there is 
still left ample closet room. The Departments of Botany 
and Chemistry are the only ones at Barnard in which a 
special course can be pursued. 

Some curious scientific experiments have been in course 
of development this spring in the Senior laboratory; among 
them the following In a small glass jar containing pure 
Croton water a few kernels of Indian corn were planted— 
that is, they rested on the jar’s broad flat cork, while their 
roots descended through small apertures, protected by cot- 
ton, into the water; a second jar repeated the same experi- 
ment, only in addition to the pure water were the ingredients 
known to be the most beneficial for the growth of Indian 
corn; in a third jar was the same kind of grain developing 
its growth in water, the necessary ingredients, and with 
them a little iron. In course of time the three plants showed 
the effects of the different foods, the one grown in the water 
only being smaller than the others; and the one nourished 
by the iron bearing leaves many shades greener than those 
of its companions. A fourth plant, started much sooner 
than the above three, and grown without iron, developed, at 
last, perfectly white leaves; thus proving conclusively that 
iron is the chemical substance which gives to the chtorophyll 
of plants its green coloring matter. 

A series of tinted drawings made from observing the re- 
sults of microscopical investigations revealed a few of the 
wonders hidden away in every leaf and stem, and the ac- 
companying notes explained the raison @étre. 

Brought from Germany and arranged in cases was a num- 
ber of greatly enlarged colored models of flowers having 
some special point of interest attached to themselves. A 
set of these models illustrated the five different forms of 
the embryo in the seeds of the cruciferm, or mustard family, 
to which belong the familiar nasturtium and sweet-alyssum; 
another model presented the vuliarities of the orchid; 
while more showed the morphology of stems and leaves. 

The most approved microscopes and apparatus of every 
kind are at hand for the students’ use, the special aim of 
the department being to enable students to do original 
work both during their course of study and when later they 
are thrown on their own resources. Dr. Gregory says: ‘‘ The 

lan was to offer students not simply a four-years’ course, 

t an opportunity to fit themselves thoroughly in all de- 

nts of the science; not only to disseminate the ele- 
ments of botany to as many as could find time to listen, but 
to fit a few for the highest positions. This implies a fitness 
to take up some of the scientific problems of the day with 
a sconenabie hope of success.” : 

Dr. Gregory, who received her — of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from Zurich, was the second American woman to 
have that honor conferred upon her by a German univer- 
sity. She has studied botany at four different times with the 
German scientist who is greatest living authority on 
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botanical questions, and who has said of his goes Sot 
“There is no better botanist in America.” With she 
went over the ground of the present status of anatomical 
and physical botany and the methods of investigation. 

There are sev students in the department who have 
ee at other colleges, but who are making a 
study of this particular branch. 

At present two leading methods of teaching botany are 
employed in the colleges. One takes up the higher po Aa 
flowering plants, first, and works down through the lower 
series, or flowerless plants, from the ferns and horse-tails to 
the unicellular class, which includes yeast and the various 
bacteria; the opposite system is used at Barnard, the study 
being carried on from the single-celled plants to the highest 
orders of flowering plants. This latter has proved the more 
interesting method, as the pupil takes the microscope into 
her own hands at the outset, and begins at once to enter 
upon a new field of learning not thought of before. 

Carrie HALsTeD. 


EASTERN LIFE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


OF need not go to the East to-day to see the picturesque 
life of the Moslem, one need only buy a ticket to Chicago. 
There, in precise reproduction, one 
the street life of Cairo, the bunched-up and loose-flowing 
garments which have not changed their styles since Abraham 
rode under desert palms, and Isaac alighted from his camel 
to meet Rebecca. The slow-moving camels, the donkey- 
boys, the venders of fruit, and the shop-keepers in the doors 
of their dingy bazars are to be seen in vur White City of 
Enchantment just as if they had stepped bodily out of a 
scene in the Arabian Nights.. Here is the Egyptian juggler 
with his mystery and his cunning sleight of hand, which our 
clumsy Occidental wizards emulate in vain, their tricks be- 
ing open as the day in comparison with his. This caravan 
denotes the arrival of pilgrims from Mecca. They have 
made the sacred journey in the hope of gaining Heaven's 
pardon for their sins and setting a goodly sum to the credit 
side of their account with the next world. That there is 
a wonderful fascination for Occidentals in these scenes of 
life and costume from Oriental lands, brought down from 
the dawn of civilization, was proved by the throngs who 
visited the Rue de Cairo in the last Paris Exposition to wit- 
ness the exhibitions now repeated in Chicago. 


for instance, on 


A SHEAF OF INSCRIPTIONS, WITH COPIES 
OF “‘ VAGROM VERSE.” 
(THE AUTHOR'S BOOK.) 
To Miss V-o-a R—rs—o. 
by vagrant rhymes of mine, I fear, may lead thee 


to suppose 

My heart has, too, been but a tramp that here and thither 
goes— 

A wandering bee, coquetting free, with every flower that 

rows, 

Now with the nunlike Edelweiss that kneels amid the 
snows, 

And now some gorgeous Passion-Flower, that in the trop- 
ics blows. ‘ 


But though my heart has been the tramp that here and 
thither goes— 
An errant bee, coquetting free, with every flower that 


rows, 
Now with the nunlike Edelweiss that kneels amid the 
snows, 
And now some gorgeous Passion-Flower that in the trop- 
ics blows— 


Just listen near, and in thine ear a secret I'll disclose: 

I’ve had a wondrous change of heart, that no one thinks 
or knows; . 

And seeking now in Viola inviolate repose— 

My heart would ever dwell with thee, O Lady of the Rose! 


To Miss E-1-n M, T-om-s. 


Songstress, we come, my little book and I; 
But not with thee in minstrelsy to vie: 
Let us but lie and listen, rapt and ‘mute, 
To the melodious breathings of thy lute— 
Lie near thy heart and listen: so, erelong, 
We too may learn the secret of thy song. 


To Miss H-rr—t M-nr-z. 
Two lovers come; 
Look! lady, look! 
One with a rose, 
One with a book. 


Let the rose rest 
Where a rose may— 

To thy heart prest 
Just for a day. 


But the book take— 
Of me a part, 

It and its song dear 
Into thy heart. 


To Mus, E—zas—a, wy W-re. 


If but one line of all that’s here 
Should linger in thy memory, dear, 
Though all the rest should be forgot 
And other lips should name me not, 
What more than this could Fortune give— 
In that one line with thee to live? 
CHaRLes Henry WEBB. 


TO TAKE TO THE REMOTEST HILLS. 


i" is both alarming and discouraging for a mother to have 
her young children whom she has taken among the hills 
to grow strong in the fresh bracing air frequently ailing. 
It not only robs her of restful pleasure, but frequently puts 
to a great strain her capacities and resources in emergencies. 
At home the trusted family doctor is in easy call, while 
among the hills she can have at best only a stranger. Each 
mother knows the weaknesses and liability to particular 
ailments which afflict her own children, and before Jeaving 
home she should see to it that she not only has the needed 
remedies, but understands how to use them. 

Many children are predisposed to croup, and a t deal 
may be done to ward off these painful attacks. One prime 
cause for croup—catarrhal, not diphtheritic, croup—is indi- 
gestion, together with a weakness of the upper part of the 
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larynx. e indi nm may spring from a slight cold or 

om eating food. A child who is » seh 
to croup should have only plain, — suppers. es, 
berries, and heavy foods that are harmless in the morning or 
at the noontide meal will sooner or later bring disaster to a 
croupy child when eaten at night. He is weary with play, 
his Lontve are proportionally weakened, and if 
these are overladen, the slight cold or disarrangement can- 
not 2 away without a struggle which is likely to bring 
on croup. 

Care will also often geen many aches for children who 
are liable to touches of muscular rheumatism. Such chil- 
dren should always wear flannels entirely covering the body. 
The flannel ma of light weight, but it must be genuine- 
ly woollen, and not the so-called ‘‘ gauze” underwear. Be- 
sides this precaution, the diet should be watched, lest indiges- 
tion make this ailment more troublesome. A child whose 
digestion is not overloaded and who is properly clad will 
escape many painful twinges. A similar care of the cloth- 
ing and diet will ward off bowel troubles. A flannel band 
will be found effective in the cure when there is such an 
illness, and preventive when there is such a chronic tendency. 
Keep the feet and legs of young children well protected, 
especially those of the baby who is toddling about. Short 
little hose which pon appear above the shoes are very bad 
things for a child to wear in the country, where the air is 
keener and often —— than in the cityhome. Bare knees 
are a frequently overlooked cause of bowel trouble. When 
a family arrives in their summer home, the mother should 
see to it that all of them drink sparingly of the water until 
she is convinced that it is uncontaminated by sewage. Of 
course this does not mean that careful inquiries may not 
have been made before securing the place, but personal in- 
vestigation is always the surest safeguard in such matters. 
Put into the trunks some packages of powdered borax to 
soften the water in bathing, for it may be hard. At the 


same time pack two or three pounds of copperas. It is sold 
in crystalline form, and is easy to carry. the other sani- 
tary arrangements seem doubtful, you can disinfect them 


quietly without arousing the hostility of your landlady or the 
alarm of other members of the family. Throw in half a 
pound of the copperas at atime. It will dissolve of itsclf, 
and is a powerful non-odorous disinfectant. 

In packing the bottles of medicine, so as to be forearmed 
against illness, select those that you have used and whose 
effect you understand. Ordinarily these will be a little 
brandy, Jamaica ginger, camphor, camphorated oil, tincture 
of rhubarb, together with wine of ipecacuanha, and vials of 
witch-hazel and arnica. Three or four ounce vials are quite 
large enough for the‘outing medicines, and if they are packed 
in a wooden box, wed, in with hay, excelsior, or cotton 
batting, and the corks well driven in, the same box can go 
in the trunk without dam to the clothing. Laudanum 
and paregoric can be added to the list if desired. Put in, 
also, small rolls of flannel and old soft linen, and do not for- 
get the hot-water bag or the court-plaster. 

If principles or prejudice do not forbid the use of homeo- 
pathic remedies, the mother will find these not only easy to 

ive but quickly effective. Little vials, of liquid or pellet 
orm, are easily carried. Those remedies which will be 
usually needed are spongia and hepar sulphur for cramp, 
pulsitilla and nux vomica for indigestion, nux vomica and 
arsenicum for colds, bryonia for bronchial colds, and aco- 
nite for fever in every case. But whatever the remedies, 
there is nothing so effective as caution, especially in matters 
of diet. A moderate portion of a food—take raspberries, 
for instance—may not hurt a child at all, while two helpings 
will be regretted by both mother and child. 

One other box should be included in the packing, and 
that is a box with materials for repairing. Take pieces of 
every dress of the girls and clothing of the boys, especially 
of those garments worn daily. Add coarse and fine black 
and white thread, black silk, and a little of silk matching 
each of the pretty wool dresses, and plenty of stout Jinen 
thread for sewing on shoe buttons. Take not only common 
shoe, bone, and pearl buttons, but two or three of each fancy 
button which bas been used on the clothing, and do not for- 
get.the darning-cotton, scissors, and needles. It is not plea- 
sant to sit and mend when off on a vacation, but it is easier 
and less vexatious than to come home with clothing all out 
of repair from the lack of a bit of cloth and the need of a 
few stitches. 
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A. 8. W.—Widows’ veils are of English crape at first, and later of gren- 
adine, or what is called silk veiling. The Brnssels net veils bordered with 
a fold of English crape may be worn in the Jast season of wearing mourn- 
ing by a widow 

J.8. M..—-White chiffon, or else finely dotted taffeta or peau de soie, wil! 
be pretty for bridemaids’ dresses. 

—Sign your name Mary Smith, with (Miss) in brackets at the left. 
It is still better to write instructions of that character iv the third person ; 
as, “ Miss Smith desires Mary Brown to call upon her Wednesday morn- 
ing at ten o'clock.” 

Boogrt.—It will be a compliment to the chaperon of your party to 
submit all the details of the arrangements to her. In addition, you can 
write personal notes to each of your guests. 

Constant Reaver.—Leave cards for both the bride and her mother. If 
there is no servant, place your cards on the hal! table when leaving. 

Boston.—The articles on servants’ dnties are by Mrs. Sherwood, and are 
embodied in her book, Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent you 
by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1 25. The cards received from your 
a by mail uire no recognition. 

atsy.—The left side for obvions reasons, 

Lronona.—For a “pink tea” have your decorations—china, honbone, 
etc., as far as possible in that color. card sent on the date of the “ At 
home” is snfficient. 

Wermme.—You should acknowledge the invitation in any case. Yes, 
brides make farewell calls, particularly when they are to remove to an- 
other town. 

Sonoor-traorer.—There is every reason why an intimate friend shonid 
call upon you at snch a time. ear all black a year for a parent, then 
gray and lavender for three months. Wedding cards should be sent two 
weeks before the ceremony. The bride's family attend to the sending of 
all the invitations. Send rate invitations to each member of a family. 

Epwna.—You shonld call after a wedding reception. Asporagus served 
on toast and covered with a sauce should be eaten with a fork. The jacket 
has a revers collar and is sleeveless. 

Oxp Sunsoriner.—Since your furniture is npholstered in crimson keep 
that the prevailing color. You can have a dark wall-paper to tone down 
the general effect. “Your suggestion for window and mantel is good. 
Have your wood-work in sitting-room in light colors, and your bedroom 
all in shades of pink or blue with dotted Swiss curtains. 

M. A. K.—Nothing is so pretty as fresh white Swiss for window and 
bed draperies. Use India silk for sash curtains. For your bine room nee 
a cretonne in blue and white. Make your samples into rather large cush- 
ions, using the figured stuff for the body of the cushion, and the plain for 
a puff let in all around the outside. For your chenille lounge make cush- 
ions of a chenille curtain with puff of plain color. Cushions of denim 
for your divan—you can embroider them, or ornament corners with rosettes 
of various colors. For your dining-room haye curtains of terra-cotta 
India silk tied back with dark green ribbon. You can get the mirror at 
any large furniture store. 





THE TUNEFUL 
one eminent reason why every girl should be 
ing; if she has a voice, to improve it; if she 
ye if possible; and this is, that sing 
rhythmical sounds are very great domestic helps 
listening composes the nerves of the 
the sorrowful, lulls the wake 
ps in the cure of various illnesses. The 
her who cannot sing her baby to sleep is to be pitied; 
who was not sung to sleep when a baby has some 
thing incomplete in his being 
All children love the lullaby, whether it is the gentle mur 
nur, half-song, half-monotone, whether it is the sweet mel 
ody, or whether it isa tune sung in a voice regardless of 
measure, and loud and clear as a yodel. Except when a per 
son is constitutionally inept, and is rasped by the concord 
of sweet sounds, as sometimes happens, the effect of music 
is quicting upon the nerves rhis action of resolving con 
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THE LATE EDWIN BOOTH. 


[See Porm ow Pace 482.) 


fusion, calming temper, a:laying inflammation, reducing 
temperature, makes the nerves capable of performing their 
proper functions, of assisting in the circulation as they 
should, in the nutrition, in the building up of tissue, in the 
healing of hurts, producing suave results tending to healthy 
rest. 

We have known some patients to long for music as fevered 
ones do for cold water, and others who declared that it eased 
their pain to listen to it. This idea of theirs is not fanciful, 
but has had the sanction of great physicians, who all de- 
clare that music has boundless uses in the treatment of the 
insane. 

If the music works so well where nerves, and in- 
deed whole systems, are out of order and positively dis- 
eased, how effective it must be where there is already health 
in the production of the greatest result from that health. 
The child who is soothed by a lullaby is kept not only in 
sound condition, in so far as music has any effect on the 
condition, but every possibility of harmonious growth is 
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thus given to it, as crystals move and grow in order under 
certain sounds; for the sleep that is begun to the soft order 
ing of time or tune is set to music, as it were; and the 
child's growth, so much of which takes place during sleep, 
is as orderly as the setting of these crystals. 

It seems only natural that the expression of pure order 
and the law of numbers, which is what music is in part, 
should bring about good consequences when applied the- 
rapeutically. If all one’s growth could be surrounded by 
music, it might be as if one floated in a bath of some elixir 
of life, receiving it through every pore. Even if this is but 
a notion, something of the sort is evident to those who have 
the care of children, who know how often a tune will end a 
tantrum, and turn tears to smiles. If a mother cannot sing 
herself, she can intone rhythmically, or she can see that her 
nurse is able to sing; for it seems, in view of its power on 
the nerves and the higher nature, that a child should no 
more be deprived of music than of any other food neces- 
sary to his well-being, physical or mental. 
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PILGRIMS RETURNING FROM MECCA—PROCESSION IN THE CAIRO STREET. 
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THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
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Cuarrer XXXIIL 


Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis something, nothing: 
"Twas mine, ‘tie his, and has been slave to thousanda. 


- HAVE brought you,” said Emanuel, taking a finished 


panel from its paper wrapping, “ the last piece of work 
that Lehall do for you.” 

Why?” It was in the Mortimer Street “ place of busi- 
ness,” and the proprietor was at the receipt of custom. 
‘Why, Emanuel? Are you dissatisfied with the pay? No 
one in the trade will give you more, Find a man who offers 
you more,and I will go one better. If you don’t work 
for me you will only go farther and fare worse. The next 


man will rob you, Emanuel. A man like you is made to 
be robbed.” 

‘‘IT am vever dissatisfied with any pay. The man who 
robs me does me little barm, but he brings punishment upon 
himself to the third and fourth generation. Your pay is as 
good as any other man’s: that is, good enough.” 

‘* Better, Emanuel; because there is no one else in the 


trade who understands work as I do. I tell you frankly 
there is no finer wood-carving than yours to be got in these 
days. You are an artist—a genuine artist.” 


“Perhaps. But I am going away.” 
“ Wrong, Emanuel—wrovg. If you knew what was good 
for you there would be no more wanderings; you would 


settle down and work where the money is. If you would 
work steadily I could multiply your price by four in as many 
months. Think of it. Think of it. You are no longer 
young, Emanuel. The best years of your life are passing 
away. Very soon the skil) and the eye will fail you. Think. 
A little money saved for your old age—” 

‘No! no! Money? I want no money. I must go away. 


I want to get back to the Desert. Here lam choked. Bat 
for two or three persons whom I am loath to leave I should 
have gone before this.” 


Who are the two or three persons?” Mr. Aldebert 
Angelo sat on a carved oaken stool, while Emanuel stood 
before him, carved panel in hand, like a school-boy before 
his master. ‘ I wouldn’t mind laying a bet that your friends 
are next door to paupers. But goon, Emanuel; I like it.” 

‘‘One of them i« the man whose secret you disclosed, to 
the undoing of his son.”—‘‘My nephew,” interposed Mr. 
Angelo. ‘My nephew, the Viscount Selsey.”—‘“ He is a 


wise man, because he understands the simple ane. He 
knows that money and position have nothing to do with 
life. Strange that so simple a thing should be understood 
by so few. Our own Essenes; some of the Buddhists; some 
of the Christian monks; here and there a Spinoza—a Men- 
delssohn.” Emanuel’s voice dropped when he talked in 
this abstract and unpractical manner. ‘‘ He laid down his 
wealth and station and went out to share the Common Lot. 
He has been a sailor. Now he isa Preacher. He preaches 
through his paper. Iam sorry to go away and to leave that 
man behind. When I return he may be dead.” 

‘‘Humph! There is one pauper for you—a fool of a 
pauper, who exchanged a coronet for rags. Well, Emanuel, 
who is the second man?” 

‘‘His nephew Harold. I travelled once with him. We 
travelled together up the valley of the Euphrates. He isa 
young man who receives and understands. Some day, per- 
haps, he too will lay down the burden of his money.” 

‘* He's only got a thousand a year or so. That's not much 
to carry,” said the bric-A-brac dealer, conscious of a much 
heavier burden. ‘Is there anybody else?” 

“There is a girl.”"—‘‘ Ah!” said Mr. Angelo.—‘‘ A girl 
named Francesca. Harold loves her, and will marry her in 
good time. I love the girl as well.” 

** What is her other name?” 

“TI do not know. To me a person has but one name. 
She belongs to the People by descent: to the Spanish Jews, 
like you.” 

“Truly, like me. And so you like that girl Very good. 
It was intended that you should like her. Well, it was not 
to talk about wood-carving that I asked you to call upon 
me this morning. Look here, Emanuel, you have never even 
asked my name. Did it not strike you as rather curious 
that I should suddenly take all this interest in you? Why 
did I commission you to carve in wood for me? I did not 
particularly want any wood-carving done—not that I mean 
to lose money by you—and my brother did not want to take 
a lodger; he does not need to let lodgings, yet he sent you 
to his daughter. Why?” 

“Ido not know. I suppose he makes a little pout by 
taking me. I suppose you make a little profit by my wood- 
carving. It is the way of our People to make profit out of 
everything. What need to inquire?” 

‘Well, Emanuel, the truth is this: When you appeared, 
bringing that letter from Hamburg, I was at that moment 
talking to my brother about your wife.” 

“That concerns me not. My wife is dead. I have no 
wife.” 

“Oh, yes, you have! But listen. We were talking, I 
say, about her fortune. It was, you know, a most enor- 
mous fortune. Was—alas! We were saying that it was a 
thousand pities that such a splendid inheritance could not be 
kept in the hands of the family our family, or your wife's 
family—for the good of the People—our own People.” 

‘Not my family. Whether her money is kept in her 
family concerns me not.” 

‘ You are as proud as Lucifer. Your wife's family, then, 
is mine. My name—my brother's name—is Albu. e are 
second-cousins of Isabel Albu, your wife. Now, when we 
saw you, the thought came into my head that you might 
verhaps be the means of keeping this fortune from falling 
nto the hands of the Christians. I did not know how—per- 
haps by reconciling you to your wife; but indeed I did not 
know.” 

“You could not reconcile me to my wife. You might 
bring my wife, submissive, to me. But I do not think you 
would succeed, unless she has changed indeed.” 

“No.” Mr. Angelo laughed. ‘“There’s not much sub- 
mission in that quarter. ell, Emanuel, you see, every- 
body’s got fond of you. Nelly—now Lady Selsey—and 
Clara and that Francesca girl, they all swear that you are 
the best and the wisest man in the world. That's because 
you don't care for money. Girls, when they’ve got all that 
money can buy, never do care for money. It's a 
pities, for sakes, that you can’t stay. And as for the 
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fortune, I wonder how you'll take this awful news, Eman- 
fortune—millions 


uel. The vast and millions!—it’s 
gone—it’s melted away—it’s all stolen. A scoundrel banker 
who kept the scrip and received the Rentes has for your 
wife’s name, and stolen the money, and lost iton the Bourse.” 

“‘Has she lost her fortune? It is late in life for her to 
learn the lesson—for some, a rude lesson—that we are all 
better without money.” 

“* You are going back to the Desert, Emanuel, I think you 
said. You had better keep that kind of talk till you are in 
the Desert, where there’s no shops, and, I believe, no mone 
to be made anyhow. To me it's sickening foolishness. Well 
—your wife has lost the whole of her money. All she’s got 
left is a big house at a long lease; this she will try to let; 
she has got a pile of furniture, all good, and some very 
good; she has her jewels—fortunately she’s fond of ete : 
she’s got diamo and rubies—oh! very good d mY 
and rubies—I don't say they’re not good; she has her books, 
and she has the things she calls pictures. She knows as 
much of pictures as one of your Arabs. There isn’t a thing 
in the house worth a ten-pound note; not a single picture 
nor a piece of bric-d-brac, I give you my word, that I would 
so much as receive inside this house. should be 
even to offer one of those things of hers to any of my friends. 
Why, Emanuel, you'd say that I should feel it for the third 
and fourth generation for such a robbery. It would be 
worse, man—worse than any robbery, because they would 
say my eye was gone—my eye—my Jluir, the sixth sense of 
an art-dealer. But the diamonds and things are good, I 
admit, and so is the furniture. I believe that if everythin 
could be sold at no more than a reasonable loss, she wouk 
get about six thousand pounds—six thousand pounds—out 
of her fortune of millions—six thousand pounds and a few 
hundreds in the bank. Six thousand pounds—say £240 a 
year, and that for a woman who has been spending ten 
thousand a year, and might have spent, had she chosen, 
sixty thousand a year.” 

‘*It is a change for her. The possession of money gave 
her, she thought, the right to Authority. Now that right 
will disc pear.” 

“TI tell you this, Emanuel, not because I expect that you 
will grieve over the loss, but because you are concerned in 
a way which perhaps you have forgotten. A man like ap 
forgets everything that has money in it. If it was only a 
wise saying about the vanity of money, you’d remember it. 
Well, it’s this: When you married, about two-and-twenty 
years ago, you had no money.” 

“None. I lived by writing papers and by giving lectures 
on chemistry. I had no money then, or before, or since—I 
have never had any money. I thank God for it.” 

“You forget. On the day of your marriage there was 
placed in your hands a document called a Settlement. Do 
you remember the Settlement?” 

‘*No; I remember nothing about any Settlement.” 

“This. Your bride being then of age and capable of do- 
ing this, settled upon you for life an income of fifty thousand 
francs—or £2000. sterling. It was her gift, and a very 
princely gift, too, to her husband. The money was ordered 
to be paid to your account at a London bank.” 

“Stop!” cried Emanuel, quickly. “I have never had 
any money at all from my wife, not one farthing.” 

“Don’t fly out. Iam going to tell you. A month after 
the wedding you panto’ from your wife. You saw your 
wife once more, a year after. You separated from her again. 
That money has ever since been paid to your account every 
quarter—£500 every quarter—until the last quarter-day, 
when it ceased, because the fortune was all gone. Do you 
begin to understand ?” 

“ I think I do.” 

‘*Twenty years. Two thousand pounds a year—nothing 
touched. You have now lying to your credit forty thou- 
sand pounds. Not less than forty thousand pounds. You 
are a rich man, Emanuel—you who have = been profane- 
ly thanking the God of Israel that He given you no 
money. ou are a rich man.” 

Emanuel put on his hat. ‘I shall go,” he said. ‘‘I shall 
go away before I intended. Mind! I will never touch this 
money—I will not have it. Let her have it back. Take 
money of the woman who refused to obey her husband? 
Never! Let her have it back.” He turned to go. 

‘Stop, stop! my good friend,” cried Aldebert. ‘‘Do you 
mean it? Do you really mean it?” 

** What else can I mean?” 

“Well, then, Emanuel, if you really mean that you are 
going to give back all this money to your wife, it isn’t 
enough to say so and to go off. If you do that, she will 
never be able to get it, nor will you be able to with it. 
Will you trust me to arrange it for you? m what I 
know of your wife she is quite as capable of refusing to 
take your money as you are of taking hers.” 

** Arrange it as you will. She is your cousin.” 

“Very good. thought you would say this. I have 
pre a deed for you to sign. You will hand over the 
whole of this money to me in trust—in trust, mind—the in- 
terest upon it, amounting to about twelve hundred pounds, 
to be paid to Isabel Elveda, your wife, during her life- 
time, and to her heirs after her death. Will that suit your 
views?” 

**T have no views.” 

“Then here is the deed ready for your signature. As 
you despise money, you can’t do better than punish your 
rebellious wife by giving her all you have.” 

Emanuel without even reading the paper. The 
assistant, or clerk, witnessed. 

“Thank you. And now, Emanuel, yu can get off for 
the Desert as soon as you like, though I believe that Clara 
wants a word or two with you first. And you really do 
find yourself more comfortable in a country where there’s 
no money and no means of making any? onderful! If 
it wasn’t for your face and your ways, nuel, I couldn’t 
believe that you belong to the People. About your wifé 
again. I sh I not tell ‘her unless I am obliged to that the 
— comes from you. I shall say it is saved from the 
wreck.” 

oan you please. I am not concerned about the money 
at all.” 

‘Some men would like the credit of giving up such a lot. 
You don’t seem even to care whether she knows that you 
have done it or not.” 

“There is no credit in it at all.” 

‘Emanuel, you are going away—for how long you don't 
know. It is twenty-one years since you saw your wife. 
Perhaps—I don’t know doesn’t look that way inclined 
—I must say—perhaps she may have softened. Perhaps 
ae may never again have the chance. See her once more. 

f she will consent to see you, call upon her. Let me ar- 


this as well for you. 
"Emanuel received the suggestion in silence. 
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something unexpected.” 
“Why should [ not see her?” he asked, disregarding the 
chance of the Unexpected, which, as we know, always does 


happen whether we it or not. 
* Why not?” echoed Aldebert. 
“ The time has when the thought of her beauty 


gone by 

moved me till I became faint and sick. I no longer lie awake 
with a yearning after my lost wife. She could not move me 
now. Yet—no, the old is dead. I will see her if she 
likes. Leave it with her. Tell her from me that I am un- 
changed, but that I feel no bitterness towards her. If she 
would like to see me once more before I go away—I think it 
may be the last chance—for even in the rt, whered shall 
mostly dwell, many accidents may happen. I will not ask 
to see her. But if she wishes—if she consents—” 

His face showed that the time of emotion was not gone by. 
He remembered the past. He turned and left the house with- 
out another word. 

‘‘A Dreamer!” Mr. Aldebert Angelo looked after him. 
‘‘A Dreamer of foolish Dreams! And yet one likes it. 
There’s a novelty in meeting with a man who doesn’t want 
money.” 


CuapTeR XXXIV. 
In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 
—Troilus and Cressida, 

Mr. ANGELO took the necessary steps without delay, trans- 
ferred the accumulations to his own account, and aoe in- 
structions to his broker for the investment in his own name 
as trustee. That business accomplished, he made his way 
to Cromwell Road, and called upon bis cousin. 

She received him in her study, where she was yoo, 
usual, over her papers. But her pen in those days was idle, 
and her thoughts were elsewhere. We must forgive a litile 
temporary distraction to a woman who has lost such an 
amazing quantity of money. 

“You come to bring me more bad news, cousin?” she 
said, giving him her hand. ‘‘I received your letter from 
Paris.” er manner was unchanged, but her face was pale 
and set. The two secretaries had disappeared. And already 
the pile of letters was greatly diminished, because the news, 
imperfect and garbled, had ublished in the Paris pa- 
pers first, and then in all the London papers. A millionaire 
does not become a pauper without the world’s comment. 

“Things looked very bad when I wrote that letter. I 
left your affairs in trustworthy hands when I could do no 
more, and I came back. Since then we have not been quite 
idle, and I have come to tell you the result.” 

“That I am a pauper?” 

“No. A little to the right side of pauperdom. First,” he 
took out his note-book—*‘I shall engage your attention for 
a quarter of an hour, I am afraid.” 

“What is a quarter of an hour to give to a man who res- 
cues me from destitution? Pray sit down, cousin, and go 
on.” 
“First, then. You are aware that by your marriage set- 
tlement an income of £2000 a year was settled on your hus- 
a 

. eve so. You might, perhaps, inform the le 
concerned that there is no foro Geen th pay that with” 

“‘T have done so. As for the accumulations—” 

“‘He has saved something out of his income? When last 
I heard about the matter, he had not drawn any of it for 
years. I am not concerned with his accumulations.” 

“He has never touched any of the money. It has all ac- 
cumulated. His heiress would be his daughter.” 

Madame Elveda frowned. 

“‘ Francesca may have the money, then,” she said, jealous- 
ly. ‘‘I had hoped that my child would owe everything to 
me. But we do not know certainly whether he is dead or 
not. To be sure, be must be dead, fae ago.” 

Mr. Angelo leaned forward, saying, in a stage-whisper: 

“Cousin, your husband is not dead. I have seen him. I 
have conversed with him.” 

“Not dead? Then why—but it matters nothing to me. 
If he is living let him take his accumulations. What has 
- ae all these years that I have heard nothing about 

m , 

**You have been separated from your People. That is 
the reason. He has been wandering about the world, stay- 
ing nowhere long. In the towns he works at wood-carving 
for his livelibood, and stays always among the People.” 

“‘I desire to hear nothing more about my roe cll I 
should like to forget him if I could. I have nearly suc- 
ceeded, and now you come to reopen a closed chapter—” 

“Forgive me. It is best that you should know. Be- 
sides—but I will first speak of other business. I left your 
affairs, I said, in good and trustworthy hands. They seemed, 
at first, in a deplorable condition indeed. I have now, how- 
ever, ascertained that out of the wreck will be saved or re- 
covered & sum of forty thousand Zi 

‘*Forty thousand pounds! It does not seem much out of 
two millions and a half. But I am thankful for anything.” 

“Tt is not much out of so much. Still, a sum of forty 
thousand nds would be called by most people a very 
pretty li fortune. Twenty years ago I should have 
smiled incredulously bad any one told me that I should, at 
| time, be worth forty thousand ene. In fact, you 
will still be comfortably off, only w t the feeling of 
een power which your ane, possession of wealth un- 

unded must mpd. gen you. It must be,” he continued, 


wildest ambition. Yes, few Queens have so much power as 
you with your millions! If you only knew the iration 


envy! As for us whom the world calls fortunate, we creep 
— we creep slowly along. If we die worth a quarter of 
a 


ten millions; and if it could be together, in a hundred 
— your grandchildren would have a me | 5 aes 
I cannot get it out of my head. think of it perpetually. 
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Day and night I cannot get it out of my head. What a 
misfortune! Millions, and all gone! And oo Cousin, 
I wonder—I really wonder—at your fort’ . Some wo- 
men would have broken down under such a blow; I 


a favorite cup. Such fortitude is — me.” 
**T am not quite so brave as = ne. But I try not 
t relieves me inexpressibly, 
for instance, to learn that you have saved so much for me. 
And I need not say, cousin, that I am deeply grateful, and 
thet I regret be much the cold reception which I gave to 
your brother you.” 

“That is nothing—nothing. Blood is thicker than water, 
cousin Isabel. It been a happiness to be of use to =. 
Besides, we are proud of xg apart from your fortune, You 
are a leader whether we like your Cause or not. You are a 

t lady—always a great lady, whether you have lost your 
fortune or not. I am what I am—a dealer—a rich dealer. 
I know a lady when I see one. You can’t make a lady by 

ving her money. She has got to be a lady from the 

ginning. There’s a difference, for instance, between my 
daughter and yours. They both learn the same things, but 
they began differently and they think differently. Clara 
grew up in the rooms over shop. Enough! You 
understand me, cousin Isabel. We do not now, any more 
than we did before you lost your money, wish to intrude 
upon you. But if I can be of any assistance at all to you, 
command me.” 

Madame Elveda held out her hand. ‘You are a good 
man, cousin.” The tears appeared in her eyes. ‘‘ You, and 
my daughter together, almost make me regret that I came 
out from the People and drove away my husband. But, if 
it were all to do over again”—she set her face hard again— 
**T would do it all over again. Remember that. I would 
do it again.” 

“That,” said Mr. Angelo, ‘‘is none of my business. Per- 
haps if Emanuel Elv had gone on living at home, the 
money would have been lost just the same. He would have 
drop it into the ocean, I dare say, on principle, and then 
you'd be tramping about the world with him. A dreamer! 
a dreamer! But we like to have a dreamer among us some- 
times; it can’t be said, when Emanuel is about, that we all 
think of nothing but money. Now let me go on. You want 
to let this house. I have found you a tenant.” 

**So soon?” 

“So soon. Yes. Things have happened opportunely. 
The tenant I propose to you is the young Viscount Selsey— 
my nephew by marriage.” Mr. Angelo tried his best not to 
show pride in the connection, but the thing was too strong 
for him; he swelled visibly as he spoke. ‘‘My nephew by 
marriage,” he repeated. ‘‘Son of the Earl of vies. who 
was lost and is found. Lord Selsey married my niece, Pre- 
ciada Albu—daughter of = 4 brother—who came here with 
me—Sydney Bernard, you know—came with me and said 
rude things. They are to be allowed five thousand a year, 
with a certain sum paid to their account for starting. As 
their adviser, I will take this house for them and buy all the 
contents as they stand—furniture, books, plate, bric-d-brac— 
but ”’—he looked round and shuddered—*‘ not the pictures. 
I cannot conscientiously buy the pictures for them.” 

‘What should I do with the pictures?” 

**Stack them carefully out in the back garden, and then 
puta lucifer-match to the lowest,” replied the dealer. ‘That 
is the kindest thing you can do to the pictures. Believe me, 
I would buy them for this Lore 3 couple if I could. Your 
books may be the greatest rubbish in the world. I buy them 
all the same. But not the pictures. And, of course, what- 
ever you like to keep—” 

“They would take everything in the house as it stands.” 
Madame Elveda leaned her head upon her hand. ‘That 
seems simple. As for me,I have no sentiment about the 
furniture. I shall be able to get more fitting furniture for 
narrower quarters. Nothing here seems to belong to me— 
any more than if I was in a hotel. I suppose if one had 
grown up in a house, with friends and cousins—” Here she 
stopped. ‘‘When one buys everything one wants and as 
fast as one wants it, there is no sentiment possible about 
personal possessions. That is, I suppose, one disadvantage 
about being rich. One cares nothing at all about posses- 
sions and belongings.” 

‘** Ah! when a man’s got to think before he buys, he values 
things. I sometimes think,” Aldebert continued, with a 
touch of sentiment, ‘‘ that it must be a happier time when one 
is getting rich—growing bigger and stronger—than when 
one is rich and all the work is over. For me,I shall never 
stop working. Well, not to worry you with details, which 
you can have later, you may reckon on about sixteen or sev- 
enteen hundred pounds a year. If you will permit me, I 
will act as your agent, invest the money for you, and pay 
your dividends into the bank for you.” 

“*I shall be infinitely obliged to you if you will do so 
much for me, cousin.” 

** It is not great wealth, but itis enough. You will con- 
tinue to live much as you have been living, but in smaller 
_—. However rich one is, it is not possible to eat and 

rink more than a certain quantity. I’ve sometimes thought 
it a hardship, but I don’t know. And that, cousin, is all I 
have to report.” Mr. Angelo put up his notes and took off 

his pince-nez. 

“Before you go, cousin,” said Madame Elveda, ‘‘I must 
try to express my gratitude for all that you have done for 
me. You were right when you told me that, of all my 
friends, I should not find one in time of trouble who could 
help me. There is only one, I believe, who would go out 
of his way to help me. And that man knows nothing at all 
about business. A woman who cuts herself off from her 
own people and her early friends and those who should 
advise her, becomes necessarily more or less a lonely woman. 
I have been so much occupied with my work, and I have 
so many acquaintances, that I have only felt the isolation of 
my life during the last few days, when it seemed as if I 
might sely become a friendless pauper. But you— 
whom I hardly treated with common civility—you came 
most generously to my assistance. How shall I thank you?” 

“No thanks are needed, cousin. You are still, though 
— cast us off, belonging to us. We of the People stand 

xy each other. Wemust. Itis the one lesson that we have 
learned dering all the years of persecution. We must.” 

He rose, pushing back his chair. ‘‘ You are om enough 
to say that you are pleased with my small services. May I 
ask a favor—I do not say in return—but a favor.” 

“Surely, my cousin. What can I do?” 

** You have been so kind as to admit my daughter to your 
house. This time I ask a favor for my niece. She is, you 
know, Lady Selsey, and it’s a tremendous honor to have 
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such a connection. But Lord Selsey is and inexperi- 
enced: he was brought up in ignorance of his rank; he 
knows nothing of society; they are to come here and live 

uietly till they do know something. The only ladies that 

elly—that’s my niece, we call her Nelly though her name 
is Preciada: you know our ways—the only ladies that Nelly 
knows are her cousin, my daughter Clara, and your daughter. 
When they have been settled a bit and the boy has learned 
a little—he’ll never learn much—how a gentleman ought to 
look and talk, if you would call upon my niece it would be 
a kindness and a favor.” 

‘Tf that is all—with the greatest pleasure; but remember, 
I am quite a woman now, and therefore powerless.” 

** Don’t tell ’em how much you've lost. Don’t tell ’em how 
much fo shang kept. The pees don’t know, the ay 
showed that. en you'll keep some of your power. Money 
is power, isn’t it?” 

mn he put up his note-book and took his hat. 

‘I must say one word about your husband. I know you 
do not want to hear about him, yet it is only for a moment, 
After that, if you please, you shall never hear another word 
from me about him.” 

“*On that condition, then. Besides, I can refuse you 
nothing after what you have done for me.” 

“You never quarrelled—of course not. People like you 
don’t quarrel. You separated. But you cannot fail to re- 
spect this dreamer of dreams.” 

“There is no man in the world whom I respect so much 
as Emanuel Elveda.” 

“He is going away again immediately. He is one of 
those who cannot stay in the same place long. He must 
wander. He will not make any money; he despises money; 
he sells his carving for cugting that offers. Says that it 
hurts him little to be robbed, but that it hurts the robber to 
the third and fourth generation—that’s the dreamy way he 
talks, as if the robber would feel it. Most of all he likes 
wandering in the Desert with the Arabs. Then he need do 
no work, and can dream away the days.” 

“* Well?” 

**See him once more, before he goes. It may be the last 
chance of meeting before he dies.” 

Madame Elveda. received the proposition in the same way 
as Emanuel. That is to say, she made no reply for a while. 

“Did he himself propose this meeting?” she asked pres- 


ently. 

“No: I proposed it. The proposal agitated him. But 
he consented to my mentioning the thing. He leaves it en- 
tirely in your hands.” 

< tom twenty years older than when last we parted,” she 
said, sadly. ‘‘ Had you asked me twenty years ago, the mere 
chance of seeing him again would have fitled me with rapt- 
ure and with fear, I should have feared lest I should give 
way tohim. I should have rejoiced at the chance of giving 
way tohim. Now the old passion and the old emotions are 
gone. Yes; they are dead in me. I can only see in my 
husband the man who would subdue the woman. Let him 
come. Tell Emanuel from me that I should like to see him 
and to talk to him—if he wishes—once more before he goes.” 


“Clara,” said her father that evening, ‘I’ve done a good 
stroke for your friend and cousin Francesca this day. I’ve 
got forty thousand pounds for her, or for her mother—and 
it’s in “ hands, not to be wasted and thrown away. That’s 
a good thing done. And I’ve made Emanuel and Madame 

romise to meet each other. They are both as proud as the 

evil, and neither will give way. Still—well—we’ve done 
what we can. Now, look here, Clara. Emanuel is going 
ow. and if you don’t hurry up he'll go away without 
finding out that he’s got a daughter.” 

‘Oh! But he must not! he must not!” 

** Now you see the result of your precious plan. You who 
thought yourself so clever! hat I wanted was to bring 
them together—I said, at a little dinner in a private room. 
To be sure, Emanuel would just as soon be set down toa 
plate of whelks as to a dish of turtle soup, but I suppose one 
can’t order whelks at the Café Royal. should have said, 
when I'd got them together, comfortable, ‘Francesca,’ I 
would have said, ‘ here’s your father—your long-lost father.’ 
Not you—that’s too simple for you. They must get to know 
each other, then they’d get to love each other hen they’d 
suddenly find out the truth. You made quite a little play 
about it. ‘What! Your name is Elveda? Elveda? Fea. 
vens! So is mine!’ Very pretty it was. Only the little play 
hasn’t come off.” 

‘*“Who could possibly guess,” asked the unsuccessful 
dramatist, ‘‘ that two people would be together all this time 
and actually not be curious enough to know each other's 
name?” 

‘* What will you do next, then?” 

“ Well, father, if my plan won’t do, I must try yours.” 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 


SELF-IMMOLATION. 


t yy is certainly a point at which self-sacrifice ceases 
to be a virtue and becomes acrime. There are natures 
to whom self-sacrifice exists as a sort of fetich, and who stop 
not to question whether it is just that they shall forever 
prefer other people’s bodies and spirits to theirown. They 
only ask whether there is not something more they can sac- 
rifice, whether they cannot obliterate themselves utterly 
from the face of the earth, so other people can have more 


m. 

Now self-denial is good—in reason; but we have no more 
right to completely immolate our spirit without reason than 
we have a right to kill our body. One is as much God- 
given as the other, and the time is bound to come when the 
victim of self-sacrifice perceives the truth that his martyr- 
dom was vain as well as foolish. 

It is oftener a woman who develops this extreme spirit of 
self-abnegation. The tradition that it is particularly a wo- 
man’s duty to lay her own happiness on the altar of other 
people’s w is largely to blame for it. A loving, gener- 
ous nature suffers long before it ventures to claim its right 
to a place in the world of spirit as well as flesh. Said a wo- 
man of this sort once: 

**T cannot tell you all it cost me to make a stand against 
this eternal giving u giving up of my own will and wish- 
es to other people. The hardest fight foots made, I think, 
was when I decided to claim rights which were justly mine, 
and to contest the right of other people to take them away 
from me It was far worse than any sacrifice would have 
been. Sacrifice had become a habit. I gave up without 
thinking about it. The determination not to give up took 
7 ays’ deliberation, But I really concluded that it 
would be wicked of me to try to efface myself more com- 
pletely than I had done, that I would not do it any 
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longer; and, through fire and water, I resolved to stick it 
out.” 


bey ** Well, what terrible thing hap- 
pened when you did?” 

‘“Why, that was the queerest thing of all—nothing hap- 
pened! Affairs quietly —— themselves in the jee ed 
way, The people who had always walked over me, ed 
at me, and went on the other side. Events turned out a 
great deal better for all concerned than if I had not made 
the stand I did. I never was so astonished in my life. It 
seemed as if I had been all my life long sacrificing myself 
for nothing.” 

‘*Perhaps it was as well,” said some one, dryly, ‘‘ that 
you saw the matter in a correct light before you blotied 
yourself out of existence altogether. 





Tuer: is a pleasing touch of fitness in the establishment 
by Mrs. George William Curtis of a free scholarship fund, 
in memory of her gifted husband, in the Staten Island Acad- 
emy and Latin School. Mr, Curtis was so genial, so young 
at heart, and so interested in the young that this way of re- 
membering him seems ideally appropriate. The money 
which founds this fund comes from the sale of the beautiful 
edition of Prue and I published last Christmas by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. 

—It is the popular belief when a student finishes at Bar- 
nard College that she is a graduate of that institution, or 
of one of its . os depattments of botany or chemistry, 
whereas in reality her diploma does not make mention of 
Barnard’s name, but certifies that the young woman has re- 
ceived her de; from Columbia College. 

-—Miss Abbie Leach, the instructor in Greck at Vassar, to 
whom is due so much of the success of the Vassar girls in 
their late presentation of Antigone, is a graduate of the Har- 
vard Annex and of Leipsic University, She was for a long 
time a pupil of Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins 
eh ey 5 and she spent a year in Greece in order to fa- 
miliarize herself with the country and the spoken language. 
She has been offered a position at the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, but she will probably remain at Vassar, where she 
has held her present post since 1883. 

—American women might imitate with benefit their Eng- 
lish sisters in at least one respect, and form a national union 
for the technical education of women in domestic science 
The purpose of this union is the training of women in the 
three most important domestic branches—cookery, laundry- 
work, and home sewing and dress-cutting. Many schools 
in England and Scotland belong to this association, and in 
them teachers are trained in economical methods of work 
particularly suited to the working classes, and special 
courses are given in sanitary science, domestic economy, 
nursing, and first aid to the injured. 

—Ibsen is said to have been so gratified by the manage- 
ment of the part of Hedda Gabler by Elizabeth Robins, 
the young American actress, that he wrote her a letter of 
acknowledgment and thanks. Miss Robins believes thor- 
oughly in Ibsen’s powers, and reads his work first in the 
original, and the Norwegian playwright sends her regular 
instalments of his plays as he writes them. Miss Robins is 
scoring a decided success on the London stage. 

The floral decorations of Queen Victoria’s table are ex- 
tremely simple, and the only inflexible rule concerning their 
arrangement is that they shall never be placed twice in the 
same fashion. Usually roses or other flowers gathered from 
the gardens of Windsor Castle are arranged in bowls, and 
narrow, straight, and curved troughs of cut glass hold other 
blossoms. When there are state dinner parties, however, 
the superb silver-gilt punch-bow], which has a place of hon- 
or in the state dining-room, is filled with flowers. 

—Mr. Percy Alden, the warden of Mansfield House, the 
headquarters of the University Settlement in East London, 
has been spending several months in Colorado and other 
Western States, collecting data on political, religious, and 
social questions, and studying life among the miners. He 
has also visited Chicago. Mr. Alden wasa friend of Arnold 
Toynbee, the originator of the University Settlement idea in 
East London, and is himself a graduate of Oxford. He is 
still under — 

—A few weeks ago there were three of the twenty pages 
who once served Louis XVIII. still living in France. One 
of them, the Marquis de Chanaleilles, has since died, and 
now only the Marquis de Castaia and Count de Marolles 
survive. All of these had to prove sixteen generations of 
nobility back of them in order to be eligible for pages’ oftice, 
and they were obliged to enter a special school at the age of 
nine, and study there three years before they could approach 
the royal person. . 

—Miss Eleanor Munger, of New Haven, who has recently 
married Philip P. Wells, of Boston, wore at her marriage a 
gown one hundred and twenty-five years old. It had been 
worn as a wedding-dress by her mother and her grand- 
mother. 

—Miss Cecilia Beaux, whose painting has won the Dodge 
prize of $300 at this year’s Academy exhibition, is a Phil- 
adelphia gitl, and has always lived. there except during 
the two years she spent in study in Paris. Her father was 
a Frenchman, her mother a New-Englander. Miss Beaux 
has exhibited twice in the Salon, and has won the May Smith 
prize four times. 

—An interesting organization of women is the Foreign 
Book Club of Chicago, of which Margaret Sullivan, the 
well-known newspaper woman, is founder and president. 
Each member of this club selects a new foreign k, and 

resents it in turn at the fortnightly meeting of the club. 

is she reads aloud while the others lunch, and the suc- 
bse rag are caught up and argued by the members as 
the reading progresses. The club membership is an honor 
that is not easily won, and by dint of judicious selection a 
varied and brilliant set of women has been brought together. 

—Mrs. Rosalie Miller, a quick-witted New York woman, 
has just patented an invention which will be useful to 
housekeepers in the season of canning and preserving fruits. 
It is a preserve-jar lifter, so simple that the wonder is that 
nobody has thought of it before, taking very little room 
when not in use, and so inexpensive that no housewife will 
care to do without it when she has once realized its con- 
venience and comfort. The lifter is adjustable, and is 
meant to remove jars when filled from the bath of boiling 
water which surrounds them to the brim. 
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EMBROIDERED DOILIES. 
H°! SEKEEPERS are fond of variety in 


doilies, and new patterns for their decora 
tion are always welcome, especially if they are 
pretty and effective without being discouraging 
ly difficult. The large colored damask doily of old 
times was an article of active service, but now 
that laundresses know how to take fruit stains 
out of the white table napkins, the little dainty 
square bit of napery only has its raison détre as 
n ornamental accessory, or to protect a plate 
from contact with the finger-bow! or punch-cup 
which it supports 
Japanese grass linen of very fine quality would 
be a beautiful material upon which to work the 
all-around pattern given in Figs. land 3. The 
linen is as thin as bolting-cloth, which it much 
resembles, and better adapted to this purpose, as 
it endures the process of laundering, however 
frequent, without being injured. If the design 
is worked in outline, colored silk should be se 
lected. If it is worked solidly—that is, in satin 
stitch—white silk will be the handsomest. A 
light fringe of white silk shodld be tied into the 
edge. On a doily with the pattern worked as 
suggested, with colored silk in outline stitch, the 
fringe could, if the worker wished, be made of 
ilk the color of the needle-work, although white 
would be quite as well. A very pretty set might 
be made by using a different shade of silk for 
outlining each one of a dozen, and edging all 
alike with white fringe 
The other design, Fig. 2, is more suitable for 
linen, damask, or for fine pillow-case linen, as it 
would be apt to draw and wrinkle lighter fabrics 
like bolting-cloth. By using the quarter section 
Fig. 4, it will not be difficult to draw the de 
sign upon the cloth by the aid of tracing-paper, 
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or by pricking the pattern and dusting through 
it a stamping preparation, which can be readily 
found at the fancy-work shops. This design can 
also be worked in outline, but as all the trefoil 
and most of the other figures are left hollow, it 
would take but a little longer time to do it all 
solidly, and the effect would be much more pleas- 
ing. For the very light work required no pad- 
ding, or stuffing, as it is often called, is segebed. 
Silk should be used for the embroidery material, 
and the introduction of more than one color can 
be decided by individual taste. If two shades 
are used, some method must be observed; the 
leaves and the conventionalized flowers in the 
centre might match in hue, and the scrolls and 
interlaced stems could be in another color. 

It is well in making a set of doilies to consider 
the color usually employed for the table fittings. 
Yellow and light green have been favorite shades 
this winter, but they are arbitrary colors, and 
clash with many things. Shades of golden brown 
are popular for doily decoration, not only because 
the needle-work shows to good advantage in 
them, but on account of their congeniality to a 
variety of other shades. 

A set of imported doilies, most beautifully em 
broidered with wild flowers in brilliant colors, 
are edged, in the place of hem or fringe, with 
black thread lace an inch wide. It would re- 
quire long familiarity to make American eyes 
admire the novel decoration, but the doilies were 
really very pretty. 


A DAY AT WEST POINT. 


— is one place in our country where time 
seems to stand still—a place with which age 
has nothing in common, so ——— is it with 
the spirit of youth. Could Rip Van Winkle, af- 
ter his twenty years’ sleep, have 

crossed the parade - ground at 
















West Point instead of creeping 
up the Main Street of ‘‘ Kaatskill 
Village,” he would not have been 
disturbed ‘‘ by the disappearance 
of his familiar haunts, and the 
sight of rows of houses which 
he had never seen.” ‘To be sure, 
his eye would at once rest on ‘‘a 
tall naked pole and a fluttering 
flag with a singular assemblage 
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Fie. 1.—DOILY.—{See Fre. 3.) 
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Fic. 8.—WORKING PATTERN OF DOILY, 
FIG. 1. 
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Fre. 4.—-WORKING PATTERN 
OF DOILY, FIG, 2. 


of stars and stripes,” but there 
would be little else at first to 
shock the consciousness of any 
waking citizen of Colonial days. 
«The shadows rest on old Cro’ 
Nest” just as they did when 
King George ruled. The river 
flows as calmly as if no roister 
ing crew of Hendrick Hudson 
had ever stirred itscalm. Icha- 
bod Crane, on his way to the 
“quilting frolic” at Baltus 
Van Tassel’s, might still hear the “ bark of the squirrel” 
from the groves of beech and hickory trees that cover the 
mountains; and the ‘‘ pensive whistle of the quail” still 
wakes the echoes of the field. 

Few can resist the charm of the spot. Here history, ro- 
mance, and nature hold high carnival. A group of pretty 
girls, resplendent in gowns trimmed with “bell buttons” 
and chevrons, are fluttering their fans over the brass mortars 
captured from Burgoyne at Saratoga. A pensive swain in 
cadet gray is trying to swing his latest love in a loop of the 
iron chain which Washington caused to be stretched across 
the river to check the threatened invasion of the British. 

In a natural depression in the plain known as Execution 
Hollow, where, according to tradition, three men were hanged 
in Revolutionary days, we see the white sweep of the tennis 
nets, and hear the exulting cry, ‘‘ Two love!” ‘‘ Three love, 
Isay!” Trophy Point has seen the capitulation of many a 
youth, and hearts as well as cannon have here changed own 
ership. 

Time-stained records tell us that the heighis on which the 
Military Academy stands were once part of a tract of land 
granted by Governor Fletcher, of New York, to Captain 
John Evans, of the Royal Artillery. From the very first 
the fair domain was the home of the soldier. The plain is 
dotted with heroes in bronze and marble, who silently adorn 
the tale of bravery and point the moral of patriotism. Thay 
er, the father of the Academy, to whose executive ability and 
scholarship the institution owes its complete organization, is 
standing near the gallant Swedinck, while a white fluted 
column not far from Battery Knox tells of the heroism and 
sufferings of the command of Colonel Dade, al) but three of 
whom perished in a battle with the Seminole Indians in 
1835. 

The chapel at West Point is the Westminster Abbey of 
America. Its walls are covered with black marble tablets 
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Beacu or Country Harts. 


bearing the names in gilt letters of a noble army who have 
died facing fearful odds—for the altars of their gods. Near 
the front of the west end of the gallery is one which has on it 
only these words, ‘‘ Major-General ——, born ——, 1740,” 
with furrows cut into the stone,as if the name had been 
scooped out and tossed away. This is the significant memo 
rial of Benedict Arnold 

In the little cemetery lying at the entrance of the winding 
road which leads to old Fort Putnam you can read chapter 
after chapter of American history [ere is the tomb of 
General Scott, in honor of whose victory at Chippewa the 
cadet gray was adopted. Here is the name of Anderson of 
Sumter fame, and of Custer, the dash of whose charges still 
stirs the Indian records. Under slabs of heavy 
granite old Revolutionary heroes lie side by side with some 
cadet just learning the art of war. Among them a white 
marble shaft tells us that it marks the place where ‘* Susan 
Warner, the Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ rests in 
peace in Christ.” The work of this sweet soul has become 
one of the traditions of the army. In many a Western post 
are to be found men who like to tell of those far-away days 
when they were one of ‘‘ Miss Warner’s boys.” For years 
every Sunday her sister and herself crossed from their home 
on Constitution Island in a row-boat to the quaint old chapel. 
Here after service they held a Bible class composed entirely 
of cadets. Many a homesick boy, smarting under the sting 
of military discipline, has been ministered unto by these 
mothers of souls. Miss Anna may still be seen in all the 
delicate loveliness of a Dresden shepherdess with her sturdy 
flock about her. A dainty maid, who fulfils Joseph Jeffer- 
son's idea of what a maid should be—‘‘ rosy-cheeked, clear 
eyed, and smiling "—carries a basket of bouquets, which are 
distributed as the class disperses, and come like a breath of 
home into dreary tent or barracks. 

The name of another woman is associated with West 
Point history. It is that of the beautiful wife of General 
Knox, in whose honor the cadets have named the practice 
battery known as ‘‘ Battery Knox.” She is said to have 
opened the first ball given at West Point with General 
Washington. From that night in May, 1782, for over a 
hundred years the rhythm of dancing feet has marked the 
crowning delight of cadet life. Never mind if the Apollo 
in gray has been ‘‘skinned” because ‘‘ his collar was not 
neatly put on, his shoes not properly blacked,” or because 
*‘his hair was too long” at inspection, he still 
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“Can go to hops, those charming hops, where all is so exciting, 

Sashes red and buttons bright, black eyes that shoot forth lightning!” 
In the old Mess Hall, gay with bunting and adorned with 
the celebrated Child's portraits, many a young Napoleon has 
met his Waterloo. 

Four o'clock is the magic hour on the feminine dial at West 
Point. Then the cadets are released from duty until the 
evening parade. Promptly as the old clock marks the time 
doors along the line of the officers’ quarters fly open, stages 
and carriages give up their occupants. An answering flut- 
ter comes from the barracks. Cadets resplendent in full- 
dress uniforms come flocking out to join the ladies in wait- 
ing. One rather cynical poet exclaims: 

“Tis four o’clock—the bugle blows, 

And whether now it rains or snowa, 

Or flerce winds whistle all about, 

Be sure the girls will all be ont. 

Each day they come, unfailing come, 

And stay until the signal dram.” 
Some perch like birds of gay plumage on the chapel 
steps, others seek the quiet corners of the library, while 
many walk to the old ‘‘cross-roads,” or wander about 
“Flirtation.” Never, as Mrs, Partington would say, was 
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any name so well lived up to. It is the favorite promenade 
of sentimental cadets and maidens, who saunter day after 
day along its shaded path. 

tepping down a rocky decline you come to a terrace on 
the bank of the river, known as ‘‘ Kosciusezko’s garden.” 
History says that when the gallant Pole was superintending 
the erection of the fortifications at West Point he used to 
come to this quiet spot to read. Even in idleness the ruling 
passion of engineering was so strong that he there con- 
structed a pretty little fountain. On the rocks beside it his 
name is broadly carved, and near at hand is a cenotaph 
bearing a grateful tribute to his friendship for America. In 
the shadow of this shaft the humble civilian, plus a Kodak 
is permitted to photograph his fiancée with a group of 
dainty maids and attendant cadets. He never ventures to 
appear in the picture 
himself, but magnani- 
mously presents copies 
to all concerned, count- 
ing himself fortunate 
in being suffered to re- 
main on the reserva- 
tion. 

A successor to Benny 
Havens has _ never 
arisen, but there is a 
little restaurant at the 
foot of the hill on 
which the hotel stands 
called, through the ex- 
cessive courtesy of the 
cadets, Delmonico’s. 
On its wide porch 
groups of cadets, pa- 
rents, and visiting 
friends eat many & 
happy meal. A favor- 
ite dish is a most won- 
derful combination of 
scrambled eggs and 
turkey, which digap- 
pears like mist before 
the sun. As we watch 
its flight we conclude 
with Iago that “‘ Life’s 
but a span,” and ‘‘A 
soldier's a man,” 

The crowning glory 
of a day at West Point, 
however, is the even- 
ing parade. Here is 
all ‘‘the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war.” 
The perfection of form 
and detail, added to the 
glow of color, makes it 
a beautiful picture for 





Fig. 1.—CostTuME 
SKIRT. 
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memory’s wall. The music of the band, the boom of the sun- 
set gun, the glitter of brass, and the flash of s.bre and plume 
stir some old barbaric instinct in even t? «entlest breast. 
At last there is the graceful salute of the flag, which one 
never sees without an increase of patriotism, and with a 
glimmer of red sashes the corps breaks into double-quick 
and goes like a flash of light across the parade, to be swal- 
lowed up by the old gray barracks. 

The girls, however, are not quite satisfied. They follow 
after, and, grouped about the Mess Hall, wait until the roll of 
the drum announces the supper hour. Then for a few brief 
minutes they catch a glimpse of a famished horde marching 
down for rations. The great doors close, and regretfully, 
but hopelessly, the dainty maids admit that the West Point 
day is done. HELEN Jay. 


BEACH AND COUNTRY HATS. 


HE drooping straw lace which edges one of these hats 

screens the eyes and affords a becoming shade to the 
face. The hat itself is of light fancy straw. It is trimmed 
with white ribbon arranged in a twist, with two chou of 
loops on the front. 

Brown and white straws are combined in the hat with a 
fluted brim, with a border of the light straw. The trim 
ming is of broché ribbon in yellow and white, arranged in 
a large bow toward the side of the front. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 

i ays costume Fig. 1 is of tan serge and plaid surah. It 
has an under -skirt bordered with plaid folds, and a 
second skirt cut shorter and with a funnel-shaped fold on 
the right side, edged with a flounce headed by a plaid band. 
The shirt waist is of plaid silk, and has a deep soft belt. 
Over it is an Eton jacket of the serge, lined with plaid silk, 

made with a flaring collarette, and bordered with braid. 
The dress Fig. 2 is of figured turquoise-blue crépon with 
darker spots. Three spaced ruffles, each headed by a blue 
silk fold, border the skirt. The bodice has bretelle frills 
headed by a band of silk, and a silk belt with a pearl buckle. 


GOOD TEMPER IN TRAVELLING. 


W E hear of a good many requisites for travelling in com- 

fort, but none of them surpass good temper, especially 
in hot dusty weather. To be indifferent to the crying of 
cross and tired babies, to draw a shawl or a wrap over the 
shoulders when some fresh-air fiend persists in sending a 
current of cold wind from an open window, or equally to be 
patient when you want the window open and somebody 
else wants it shut, to be ready to accept delays without 
grumbling, and to be as sweet at a journey’s end as at its 
beginning, this is to be indeed good-tempered. 

If one travels easily, end is not made faint and ill by the 
rapid motion of the train, or seasick by the roll of the 
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Fig. 2.—Gown witH FLouNCED SKIRT AND 
BRETELLES. 








steamer, there is little credit in keeping ami- 
able. But many women suffer fearfully 
from jolting and jarring. Their heads ache, 
their stomachs rebel, their nerves are on edge. 
It is nothing short of saintly to be pleasant 
in these circumstances; but some people 
achieve it, and they are held in pleasant 
memory by their fellow-travellers. 

A certain amount of philosophy is an armor 
of proof when one is on a journey. The 
thought that not you but the conductor and 
the captain and the engineer are responsible 
for the safety of the cars or boat should 
suffice to keep you from needless and useless 
fidgeting when there is a halt. Some peo- 
ple waste an immense amount of energy in 
trying to undertake what is not-within their 
province. No amount of idle fuming will 
cool a heated journal or repair a break in 
the machinery, so it is as well to keep one’s 
self from friction, maintain one’s composure, 
and trust in the kind care of Providence. 

In every emergency, in every experience, 
the good-tempered person has the advantage 
of the one who is cross and irritable. This 
is always true 


TO MY LADY. 
ENGAGED IN .FANCY-WORK. 
\ 7 ITH silken thread and woman’s skill 
She weaves a strange design, 
And, weaving, doth entangle there 
This loving heart of mine 
My heart a willing captive is, 
In silken fetters led 
Yet bound, in truth, by woman's skill, 
And not by silken thread 
FLAVEL Scorr Mixes. 


BELONGING TO HISTORIC 
WOMEN. 
ob he ERE is a certain vivid pleasure to many 
people in gazing at or in touching ar- 
ticles that had once any peculiar significance 
to the owners, when those owners were the 
personages of hist ory about whom any ro- 
mance of tragedy clings; for it is tragedy, 


after all, that makes things most human, 
since we are all one in the common lot of 
pain. When one sees in a certain museum a 


jewel-box of silver-gilt, pot the most beauti 





ful jewel-box in the world either, one is im- | 


mediately arrested because it belonged to 
Josephine—there is but one Josephine, so to 
be called, in the world. It was given to her 
by Bonaparte; and looking at it a thrill of 
melancholy pleasure stirs us, if we be wo- 
men. There was nothing especially fine about 
Josephine; she was not great, 
good; but she was beautiful, she was in bigh 
places, she loved, she suffered; 
poetry surround her; and all women have 
a place in their hearts for Josephine, and be- 
cause the jewel-box her lover gave her was a 
precious thing to ber, it becomes something 
precious to them. Or here is a bit of lace 
that Maurie Antoinette tied round her proud 
and princely throat, that throat long and 
white and arching like a swan’s; and all the 
horrors and greatnesses of the French Revolu- 
tion rise like vast ghosts through the film and 
mist of that piece of point as we gaze at it. 
It is these things of women that have carried 
themselves well in the eyes of the world 
that interest us. The armor worn by Kin 
Henry LV., the gold handle of the dish use 
by the great Rameses II., the breastplate 
hacked in one of the world’s great battles, 
the coins of Nero and of Alexander, the huge 
and ancient head of Athor, do not possess the 
power over us that the spinet does on which 
Caroline Bonaparte doubtless played her 
pleasant tunes to the dashing Murat, to the 
great Emperor; while the pitiful little tinkle 
in which it now answers the daring touch 
seems only to mock the moment as Ga- 
luppi’s toceata did, “like a ghostly cricket 
creaking where a house was burned.” A 
thing that is priceless in the way of money— 
a Vase that has no beauty, but immense cost- 
liness; a picture that needs a microscope to 
detect its fine points,and is worth a king's 
ransom—such things do not detain us long 
when we are in the rooms of the collectors. 
We had rather see the ring that Essex sent 
back to Elizabeth, or the little circle with 
which Darnley plighted troth to Mary Stuart, 
or the glass beaker that holds the luck of 
Edenhall, than the largest and brightest dia- 
mond ever cut, if that holds no history. The 
ring of Gyges is worth more than the trea- 
sure of Cresus. It is as though we pro- 
jected ourselves into the sensibility of those 
that have had great parts to play in life, 
when they interest us; and in seeing the ob- 
jects they have handled, that had meaning 
and worth to them, we make the projection 
more intense and real. 


AN ORIENTAL INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 


tT institution, the only one of its kind 

in southern India, is loeated in the city 
of Guntur, and is sustained by the American 
Lutheran mission; it is for Mohammedan 
women, and is a new and unique movement, 
the outgrowth of a pressing need. 

The wives of the poorer class of Moham 
medans are often obliged to support them- 
selves and their children, and hitherto have 
received but the scantiest returns for their 
labor. 

These women are now paid according to 
their ability, receiving more than they can 
elsewhere co: 


nor greatly | 


estion 
| Buffalo, N. Y., Mfr.—[ 4d.) 
romance and | 
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At this most timely opening at Guntur a 
lesson is first given daily in Bible instruc- 
tion, to be immediately followed by a secular 
session, at which the prominent industry is 
embroidery; the patterns are Oriental, and 
are deftly wrought in gold and silver—brass 
and silk threads. Already the yly tinted, 
brilliantly wrought stuffs bave found ready 
sale in England, America, and Australia. 

In this connection, our informant writes 
enthusiastically of the hopeful, inspiriting 
change in the personal appearance and de- 


meanor of these women in the sewing-school. 
At their entrance, life-long habits of untidi- 
ness, ignorance, and lack of thrift were pain- 


fully apparent; but very soon the quiet reg- 
ular ley of school soation, «iil caer dressed, 
refined teachers directing ey ey ayo 
so many object-lessons, and ong- time 
degraded mothers and wives suddenly awak- 
ened to possibilities of personal reform; and, 
as happy adjuncts, the beautiful needle-work, 
attractive patterns, brilliant material, and 
shimmering threads touched their Oriental 
instincts, all combining to immediate effect. 
It was a pretty picture, she added, to 
watch the play of feeling among their 
pils when lady visitors called and wished to 
see their exquisite bits of handicraft, to of- 
fer, also, words of animated greeting and a 
cordial hand-grasp; they had never before 
been so honored, and away down in their 
oft sore and weary hearts new hopes were 
springing up, and almost unconsciously 
new and elevating aspects of the future en- 
tered in, rousing them to greater personal 
care; yet if one had asked them to analyze 
this strangely new ss of feeling, 
they could not bave told what had so quietly 
and completely ennobled them. 
Betweenwhiles, when directing their work, 
words were dropped concerning household 
duties, care of children, and tendance of the 
sick among them, thus ape moulding 
them to a happier home life. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecese. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 





CAREFUL PREPARATION 
is essential to purity of foods. It is wisdom and 
economy to select those that are pure. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared 
with the greatest care, and infants are assured the 
best. Grocers and Druggists.—{ Adv.) 





WHEN TRAVELLING WITH CHILDREN 
take Dr. Hoxei’s Certain Crovr Cune for conghs, 
colds, croup, and whooping congh. It prevents con- 

i alled on receipt of 50 cents. A. P. Hoxsie, 








Royal Baking Powder, 
made from absolutely pure 


Grape Cream of Tartar, 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, 
sweetness, and delicious flavor noticed 
in the finest bread, cake, biscuit, rolls, 
crusts, etc., which expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use 
of any other leavening agent. 





LIKE MAMMA 


dear little tot—this morning was caugh 

= eying to do like her mother:— 
With Kirk’s Soap—and water, she was wash- 
ing her Cong oy nan, 


did her and her brother. 
KIRKS JUVENILE 


TOIMLe TT SOAP 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
Breakfast Cocoa 





EP catines RASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by NMrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
Al Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 





is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 


Your grocer sells It—They ail do. 
Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 
mailed free. 
Manafactured by 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


MRS. GRAHAM’S 






“heats TOILET CERATES. 


Soothing, Healing, and Cleansing in the highest 
degree. It has the quality of the flesh firm 
— the skin fine-grained and c »ored, thus pre- 
venting the formation of wrinkles. ders the skin 
delightfully soft, smooth, and velvety. Contains no 
mineral oils or animal fate, and unlike glycerine or 
vaseline and kindred paouetons does not promote 
the growth of hair on the face. It is jally nice 
to use before applying face powders, S to protect 
the skin from wind and sun. Price, 75 cents. For 
sale by druggists. Sent by mail, vy id. Sample 
sent for 10c. rs. ER AISE 

** Beauty Doctor,’ 1255 Michigan A 


“GENUINE 


ve., 











only with the signature of ” 
Justus von Liebig in blue” 
ink across the label, thus: ” 


refers to the world-known 





Liebig COMPANY'S 





Extract of Beef. 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 

















teria teas — 
ean Magic sealeCo. Chicago, iL. 
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by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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y revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this | 





A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO., Boston : 
Gentlemen—T he dozen boxes 
of LABLACHE POWDER 
have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 
been in Paris. I beg your par- 
don for the delay. I herein 
send you check for the dmount, 
$4.80, and thank you very much 
for your promptness. I can find 
no powder in Paris that can 
compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 
think I have tried them all 
fairly. Thanking you again, I 
yemain very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. 


Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 











The famous LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER will be 
mailed to any address in the U. 
S. on receipt of §O cents. 


BEN LEVY & CO., Fre 
Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 








This great Temperance drink ; 
is as healthful, as it io pleasant, Try it. 









































brings comfort and ingeevenees, ong tends to per- 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and tr ndepe ap - 
pm pear ek by more promptly ing world’s 
best % 0 the needs of physical being, will at- 
test dy to health of fd ws hqu xative 
nei embraced in the y Syrup ot Figs. 

a... excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
and t to the taste, the refresh- 

ope trul Denetelal properties of a perfect jaxa- 
tre fect effectual cleansin g thee system, dispelling Colds, 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 

a It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
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Shuage  $iatenmamaatl 


Frequently buy roo dozen a 
day of this stocking from us. }------sa# 
It is our famous Anti-Crock 
dye, a perfect fast black, made 
from long staple yarn, giving 
it great elasticity and splen- 









did wearing qualities. 

It’s a 50-cent stock- 
ing in any house in the 
coun 


We will sell 5000 dozens 
through our mail order de- 
partment for 35 cts. a pair 
or 3 pairs for $1.00. 

In ordering include, 
for postage, 3 cents for 
a single pair, 9 cents for 
3 pairs, 18 cents for 6 
pairs, and 35 cents for (/ 
12 pairs. . 


Selllesinger & ©; ; 








met with the approval of the 

because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and B Bowel: 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free 

pny | objectionab substance. Syrup of i itor 

y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 

but it is man nufactured by the CA yo Pia 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and ~~ Tey | 
” Gafort informed, you will not accept any substi 








Cures 
Chafing. 

Itching, Salt ~~ oll 
Burne, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by yy druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT wy 4. A 
the Hands, the Face, the Com 


MaLvina “iE 


Por Beantifvi — 
rn an git Freckiog, 7 Tan San © Com en, Liver 
a and other 


and bon 
EA —-T E- 
AL Wpa ienviver so SOAP itt Prof Mut 
PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Su uous Hair; to 











tons. Wot arise rover whet SS 


— 





Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hafr and Beautify the complex- 





‘Mailed ( 
MADAME LauTier, 14 We 2d Bt 


Dress the children, their 
big sisters and their mammas in the 
fashionable 





“Toile du Nord,’ 


Checks, 
stripes, Scotch and Roman blousings, 


the best wash fabric made. 


shirtings, suitings, solids, combinations 
black and white, and every color made 
It wears the best, and looks just the 
same as long as there’s a piece of it. 

At all 
Write for 


The colors can’t wash out. 
leading dry- goods houses. 
samples to the 
PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


QRIPPLES, !as=!s05.% 
2. TRICYCLE 


HEAP POR ALL. 22 % 
RAY ure. CO0., Elyria, 0. ail, 


THOMPSON'S E 












“th Ny 


YE WATER 
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HOSIERY. 


Real Balbriggan Hose and Half-Hose, Black, 
Tan, Slate, Cardinal, and Navy Blue, Warranted 
Fast Colors, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children. 





Evening Shades. French and English Ladies’ 
Silk Hose, Children's 4 Hose and Socks. 





‘Cartwright & Warner's’ Celebrated Un- 
derwear for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


Proadovay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1893. ‘In Every 
V ‘ariety. 








Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, drag an mony 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. — 











GENTS WANTED—The work is easy pleasant, 
adapted to both young and old o' c ther sex. 
Gko' s STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


BEST&CO 





Bathing Suits 


For Boys, Misses and Children— 
Jersey Cloths in plain colors and fancy 
combinations—Twill Flannels }lain and 
with fancy braiding—Wading. Drawers 
to protect clothes of small ch'!dren on 
the beach—Safety Swimming ! ackets— 
Caps and Shoes. 


SPECIAL. 
Youths. 98 cts. 


, “Vacation Goods for Children” sent on 
. Orders by mail have specia! attention. 


Neptune Jersey: Suits in 
fancy stripes fot Boys and 
Cat 
applicat 


60-62 West 23d St.,-N. Y. 


i ae og | He knows 
' Colum- | That | 
|| bia? | Columbias | 
Lead all map at | 


at the Hezd. 
Are Saleen the Standard. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agecies, by 


mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope rite Co. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartfor 1 











BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not ‘o break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we «vill cheer- 


BALL’S 





= return “he money 
for = if the 
tatidatory tn all reqecta 


CORSETS MSE Te 
CHICAGO CORSET CONIPANY 
Chicago and New York. 








OR. HEBRA 


oo SEAM 


















The Best 
Stores 
Keep ‘Em. 


patent linen tips. Securely stitched in a co 
Crotty & MitcHett, New 





ork, 





Will not punch through at ends, stain, or become detached.’ Extra quality steel, smooth metal tips reinforced with 
of superior gatteen. 


Sterling is stamped on back of every stay. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 








general w 
Important I 


with the manufacturers’ name (B. 





WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


It is the lightest weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a 
yet ie with a dust-resisting surface which causes it to be s 
SAT yotre yl WEAR GU 


All Ge Polsedey Sm ra any ramp, very yar. 08 on the under side of che selvedge, 


Priestley. Sheer and as coo! as muslin ; 
RANT desirable for travelling purposes or 





Ansar. 
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Dainty French Challies. 


SPECIAL JUNE SHIPMENT. 


Just received, a special shipment 
of fine French Chailies for mid- 
summer trade. 

One case Dark Blue Challie, 
with white polka dot and side 
band, for ruffling. 

One case Cadet Blue Challie, 
in small dot and white border. 

One case Cream Challies, in 
small Dresden design, with nar- 
row galloon edge, for trimming. 

2500 yards All- Wool French 
Challie, with Bengaline Cord, 
at 35 cents per yard; regular 60 
cent quality. 

All Wool Storm Serges, in dark 
blue, 50 cents, 60 cents, and 75 
cents per yard. 


James McCreery &Co., 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York, 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 














Oistead’ Dress Herm Corset-Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
. Grades, of Best 
mo. Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 





United States. 
tented, —_ 28, 
1888, Ost, a, 





THE 
Wauregan Mills 
ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 
PRINTED 


Irish Lawns 


TRADE MARK. 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 



















Mme. Celta 


Conklin’s 

CURLING CREAM, 
The best preparation on the market 
for holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs, 
and Prizzes, absolutely harmless. It 
’ is an excellent tonic forthe hair. Once 

* tried always used. Price,25 and soc. 
» Enclose ac. stamp for latest directions 
how to use perfumes. 


P. B. B. Keys, 405 State St., Chicago, m. 
SHOPPING i228. +o aime 
sn Sala oan 


St, Brooklyn, Ni Y, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
A PURELY HUMAN VICE. 
“What a tamble-down chim- 
ney that is! What is the matter 
with it?” 
“I have a notion it smokes too 
mach.” 
oupussgion 
“I don't believe in this chirog- 
rr ry business," said Hawkina. 
La ou can't tell any ove’s fortune 
by looking at bis hands.” 
‘I don't knew about that. 
| VESETADIE?.. 7 Take Mra. Newrich’s band, for in- 
PT ERO le stance. You can get an idea of 
S DIRECT FROM» +" her fortune by estimating the valae 
ERS Y- = of her diamond rings.” 
a 
i} — > -— 
“That waiter studied the mem- 
- ory system once.” 
, ‘I know it. He remembers one 
NO thing by thinking of another. 
“A That's why I order roast beef when 
/ I want him to bring me waffles.” 
ee 
“TI haven't anything much to 
A GREEN-GOODS MAN occupy my mind these days,” said 
h appie, wearily. 
. thought you were rather 
Mv NG A MARKET vacant in your upper story,” commented Hicks, cyni- 
” ee $1 handkerchiefs at all, sir, Canye os 
‘ he propr " 
is the rey “Mark them * How is Watson doing down in Florida?” 
? . m the bargain counter “Radly. He went into the chicken business, you A GREAT FISHERMAN. 
o— know. Bought a thousand eggs and set his hens on a 
f Brot Linkun as very liberal re- them, so that when the hotel season opened he could SYKES. “Hutio, BROowNLOW! WHAT LUCK?” 
8 t new pastor to one of his make a fortane out of what they had hatched.’ BROWNLOW. “None at ALL. BEEN HERE THREE HOURS AND HAVEN'T © avout 4 Taine.” 
* Aud didn’t the eggs hatch ? SYKES. “TuHat’s Queer. LoTs OF FISH THERE. WHAT BAIT ARE YOU USING” 
, } ‘Brother Linkum is “ Yes, they batched; bat they were all alligator BROWNLOW. “By tuunpEeR! I EXPECT THAT'S THE TROUBLE. FORGOT MY BAIT 
j - 6 tha » his contributions. egg. 
at A DISAPPOINTMENT. AN ATTRACTION FOR HIS HOUSE. 
“Maud,” whispered May, “can you keep a secret ?” “H'm !” said the stranger, regarding the young man 
“Yes,” returned Maud, eagerly. who called at the hotel in answer to the advertise- 
“So can I,” whispered May ment, “ you are an actor, you say. 
: “Yea,” was the reply; “ the critics, however—” 
an , ~ aes ace a “Oh, I don't care about the critics,” Kp the 
7 ‘ “ Were i . ’ ight portly gentleman, whereat the young man nodded ap- 
ue you introduced to the Count last night, peoval” “What parte do you take? 
~, oe ro . oe a ” * Juvenile.” 
i “ a br fin ap monet an heer. “Eh ?—eh 2—children's ?” gasped the interviewer, 
“ I haven't the remotest idea. We spoke in French.” * Why, no,” said the applicant, in a surprised tone, 
} “the young lover.” 
—_——— “Oh, yes, yes,” assented the other, smiling; *‘ that's 


just it. Ard you open for an engagement—I might 
say several engagements—for the summer 7” 
am,” was the hearty answer. 
“ At—say, twenty-five dollar a week and all ex- 


He was evidently a very obliging boy, for when he 
applied to the merchant for a position and was asked 
his ige, he replied, 

“Oh, sir, I shall be whatever age you wish me to be.” 


penses 7” 
namenn@ panties “Well,” returned the stage lover, “I should say so! 
Are—are—" the tone implied mingled hope and doubt 
“ Are things really so high in Chicago?” queried —* are yous manager ?” 
Marlow of Dawson. “lam,” said the elder, beaming. “ And m take 
“Yes. You.can't borrow five dollars there without you until the first of October. Ali that you will have 
patting up ten dollars deposit to insure its return,” to do is to act your regular part, and you may fill Bev- 
sighed Dawson eral engagements. I am a summer hotel-mauager. 
—— 
“ Poor Chollie Van Antwerp; he is very ill” ahi 
| ** What's the matter 7” : 4 CUPID'S SUMMER ACCOUNTS. 
** He took a spoonful of stratena instead of cod-liver If Cupid writes his conqnests down, 
oil.” 


“ This now is what he says 
“Dearme! He'll be morestuck up than ever, now. “May Flower’s heart, 


. To Thomas Brown, 
ili thirty days.” 
“I like our doctor,” said Willie.“ He lets me stick A loan for thirty day 


- Pumir Beapwaven, 
out my tongue at him, 
STUBBLEVILLE CIGARS. , 












VEALTHY VISITOI i ; JORY (half-h ] H . a Suc. “You may light a cigar if you wish, Mr. 
WEALTHY SITOR ERE, JOEY, TAKE JORY (half-hour later). ‘‘ Here's att I COULD Trotte I know how fond you are of smoking.” 
. “ 7 : ’ - 6 . S The power of invective in a five-year-old boy is rotter. how ty y £ 
TH : y JA ND BUY ME sOME CIGARS re re u owl rH ME, SIR, AN ABE 8 GONE AFTER oimamene remarkable'in its variety atleast. A Bazan Hx (ruefully). “* Ah— thanks—I should like to, but 1 
JORY (fa ALL OF IT THE REST WITH THE CART 7 : : haven't a match.” 
WEALTHY VISITOR Yer—aquick correspondent had occasion recently to discipline bis ba : — “] ; b 
es Ps . son, who had reached thatinteresting age, in the pres- Sux (after a moment's silence). sn’t there—eh— 
f ence of some of the boy’ little friends. Whether he some way in which we could make one 
was more astounded than amused at the aproarious 
4 comment of the little culprit is an open question. At 
\ WONDERFUL ART TIT FOR TAT. all events he was interested to bear the smal! youth 
I studied D rt re ven la day, “ What have we here?” asked the Czar, us his pri- shout, in tones betokening & derisive spirit: ' 
And ne {f value In ma : wa vate chamberlain wheeled into the room a barrow-load *Do you know whe at my papa is? He's nothin’ bat 
I ' I can stand with nowe rrace on my feet of docaments. a one-year-old kid, that’s what ! 
Ww lows off on the street “Your Imperial Majesty,” replied the chamberlain, ———EE 
I aleo can f m a alippery floor “ these are petitions from America protesting against 
Wit Mf the we that a maid on the shore the expulsion of the Jews from your dominions. Anoetine. “It wasawfal. A great big bee buzzed 
pp " + oy' . a ‘Indeed? Are they written on one side or on up and stung | me right in the cheek 
' » her motions w n, on ’ je @trand, ~ 
Nh ” self down or ttering sand both Rupotrs. * Very likely be thought he had found a 


**'On one side, sire.” 


honey mine. 














C But : ‘ f th vod of Delsart an utilize the other side by getting 
7 ! *, exquis consummate ar uy etitions against the deportation of the 
Bb ‘ who's maetered it so we compares Chine America, 
W h 1 not w th tumble op stairs ~~ 
Gastron V. Daaxe . 
— “Did you know dis is mamma's birfday?” asked 
Ww , get your new waltrees, Hawley? ittle Bessie of the caller 
Dow e Jersey const “No; is it? 
Rea “Yes; and my birfday is next Monday Mamma is 
Yea ns of the breakers.’ 4 week older dan me 
i ee 
I worruk pays,” said Pat But 
be k o oO wruk hard, an’ me “Yon Americana,” said Lord Noodleby, “are very 
wages ia ou om ilty a day proud of your oyetera, but I think they are vile. I ate 
> several when I was in New York last July, and they 
What makes you t k your city cousins are econo- were pawsitively horrid.’ 
! ge, t Sila 
Why, it ‘ er with ‘em one night In town " 
al \ ‘ " ut a table-epoouful o' coffee ** Your hired man tella me he's working like a horse 
apies these days,” said Barrows to his neighbor. 


‘He told the truth. 
He #8 running away all 
; the time, and whenever 
he sees a piece of 
paper on the lawn he 
t shies 


; a 


. “You ought to take 
this horse,” said the 
dealer. “He is a bar- 
gain.” 

“ Well, then, I don't 
want him,” said Bar- 
low. “I want him to 
drive, and I never could 
drive a bargain.” 





a 


“What do you do 
; with this bazebal| mask, 
g Harlow? Yon don't 
: play ball, do you ? 
; "I “No. 1 padlock it 
by j / A | on my boy Johnny in 
4 the green-apple season. 
}} It saves lots of trouble.” 
\| ee 
“This we call our 
hoe. epecial St me peer 
- paper for ladies,” said 
the stationer’s clerk 
“ You see the first half ’ 
of the first page is left “a S 
blank, while at the be- 
inning of the second 





salf we have printed ¢ s a 
the letters P.S.” - 4 
Pa 
——~>——_ 5 
—- : “Doctors are hard 
~ : 
Xap te workers, considering.” AS SHE SAW IT. 
, z 
“ Considering what?” 
WE NEVER SUPPOSED THAT NOTES COULD ACTUALLY BE MATERIAL- “How easily they - WE “lew it LOVELY HERE? WE COULDN'T HAVE CHOSEN A BETTER PLACE FOR OUR 
IZED UNTIL WE SAW THEM FLYING AROUND AN ITALIAN'S HARP. could take life "e they NONE YMOON THAN THis,” oS 
Later on they were discovered to be mosquitoes. wished.” SHE. “No, I Was JUST THINKING If | EVER MAD ANOTHER I'D HAVE IT HERE. 
te — x a “a 
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PACKING FOR THE SUMMER. 


E have all, time and again, had vex- 

ing proof. of the meagre accommo- 
dations that await our trunks, grips, and 
boxes at the average summer boarding-house 
or hotel; but there are exceptions to this 
uncomfortable rule, and in negotiating for 
summer-quarters the first stipulation made 
should be for ample baggage-room. 

For my part, I would rather brave the cit 
heat and dust than cut myself down to ouch 
a minimum of baggage that my summer by 
the sea or among flower-pied fields must be 
offset by an insufficient wardrobe and make- 
shift comforts. 

Every grown member of a family should 
be allowed for the summering away at the 
very least two trunks apiece—the clothes- 
trunk-and an overflow trunk. When even 
this modest allowance of packing-space is 
denied one it is high time to rebel. 

“I contrived to get in so many things!” 
the exultant boast of certain “‘adept” pack- 
ers, does not especially appeal to the mod- 
erately fastidious mortal. Without being 
over-fussy in the arrangement of one’s be- 
longings, it certainly does not add to the 
pleasure of one’s trip to the summer’s desti- 
nation to know that one’s tramp boots and 
new India silk frock are making the journey 
in coziest juxtaposition, 

If any member of the family really must 
be made the victim of precautions against 
charges for “ overweight” in luggage and 
cramped quarters at the journey’s end, pra 
let it not be the pretty young daughter, with 
her innocent love of finery and dainty adorn- 
ment of person, who is pitched upon. It is 
the refinement of cruelty to ask a young girl 
—just lauuched on the sea of social festivi- 
ties—to knapsack, as it were, the charming 
costumes she bas so zestfully planned for the 
summer gayeties. 

The shade hat, with its coquettish rosettes 
and most fetching fringe of variegated stems 
or grasses; the wash frocks, gayly befigured, 
and billowy with rows of ruffled lace; the 
more diaphanous evening costumes, and the 
smart ‘‘ best” wool frock, with its under-skirt 
of rustling silk—must, each and all, enjoy 
when packed a certain degree of dignified 
isolation. 

Let cobwebby underwear or loosely made 
balls of tissue ee than the fre- 
quently resorted to pin-cushions, photograph- 
cases, paper-covered novels, ol bath wrap- 
per or mackintosh—hold in place each crush- 
able article. But lam anticipating. First of 
all, the dress-trunk is to be got ready for its 
precious contents. Each tray and compart- 
mentemust be spread with freshly made 
sachets, which later will be transferred to the 
drawers of bureau or chiffonnier. It is a fa- 
vorite and very pretty theory of the fewille 
tonistes of fashion and taste that every wo- 
man should identify with herself a chosen 
aroma,which shall harmonize with ber pecul 
iar personality and subtly herald her comings. 
Unfortunately no woman can hope to have 
exclusive appropriation of a fancied scent; 
for the artificial scents that counterfeit suc- 
cessfully nature’s sweet flower breath are 
not too many. In fact, the general run of 
sachet powders reveal with unmistakable 
unction their origin in the chemist’s labo 
ratory. A young girl, at any rate, cannot 
allow herself great license in choosing a 
sachet powder for her girlish belongings. 
Sandal - wood, so much in vogue just now, 
is quite too suggestive of Oriental splendor, 
intrigue, and sumptuous sophistication gen- 
erally to suit her maidenly freshness and 
simplicity; the first whiff of heliotrope 
powder brings to the mind of the imagina 
tive a vision and sense of our dry-goods 
shops at holiday-time, when counters are 
piled high with bags, pillows, and handker- 
chief-cases, all emitting the same cloying 





| may safely, and with benefit, dedicate half 


aroma; the white-rose sachet, which sounds | 


so enticing, is, for some reason or other, ole- 
aginous in its sweetness. Indeed, the girl 


who desires to enhance and not impair the | 
natural fragrance of her youthful personality | 
will do well to content herself with sachets | 


of orris root, or of orris and violet mixed. 

When the floors of the trunk are well 
padded with their sweet-smelling mats, the 
packing begins. Into the 
trunk go the heavy underwear, a warm 
wrapper, a good-sized tailor’s box, which 
holds the better wool frocks and a silk petti- 
coat or two; and even then there will prob- 
ably be space enough left to spread over all 
a couple of thin summer blankets or an eider- 
down puff. 

Taking for granted that the trunk un- 


bottom of the | 


| of books soon succumb to the wear and tear 


der discussion has two dress trays in ad- | 


dition to the top tray with its convenient 
divisions, to the bottom tray is intrusted 
the filmy evening frocks, with whatever ac 
cessories, in the shape of scarfs, laces, and 
bows, go with them; then the tray above may 
hold the wash frocks and summer silks. 
For the largest compartment of the top tray 
are reserved milady’s silk or Suéde slippers 
and shoes—each shoe carefully wrapped up 
in the leg of adiscarded silk hose—her snowy 
under-garments of lawn and fine linen, her 
blouses of cheviot and silk, her pretty hose, 
and her seal-skin or sable cape in its bag of 
stout linen. The bonnet compartment will 
hold, tucked all about and beneath the flow- 
ing-trimmed hat, bits of lingerie, veils, rib- 
bons, and quite an endless list of flimsy trifles. 

The narrow division running the length of 
the trunk stows away capitally the multi- 

licity of small and smallish boxes that hold 
fans, gloves, trinkets, and stationery, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


By-the-way, none of the boxes in this com- 
partment should be secured with those con- 
venient rubber bands. Indeed, so disastrous 
is the mere proximity of rubber to silver and 
tinsel of almost any sort that it should be 
tabooed altogether in packing a fine lady’s 
wardrobe. 

If need be, the big dress-trunk, with its 
many handy compartments, will serve the 
double pur of trunk and bureau—a bu- 
reau, too, blissfully secure from the prying 
eyes and hands of unscrupulous house-maids, 

The young woman who once realizes the 
importance of keeping the freshness and 
dainty elegance of her wardrobe intact, if 
she would have her prettiness of person val- 
ued at its full charm, will never embark on 
the troubled task of packing up for the sum- 
mer until slie finds herself provided with a 
roomy overflow trunk. It is worth noting 
that the well-groomed, impeccably gowned 
girl gets credit for comeliness when the born 
beauty who indulges herself in crumpled 
and careless attire is passed by as a mere 
“dowdy.” 

The frocks that have lost their second 
bloom, and that heterogeneous collection of | 
articles which would do damage in more 
elegant quarters, but which form an indis- 
pensable part of the summer paraphernalia, 
all go into the overflow trunk. To enumer- 
ate somewhat: here, in this traveller’s catch- 
all, find shelter the rainy-day skirts and the 
blouses or bodices that are fast becoming 
passé; galoches, rubber boots, and tramp 
boots; the adjustable bath-tub, of rubber, 
aud the hot-water bag; the bathing-suit or 
mountain costume, and, perhaps, for rough- 
ish picnicking, an ulster that bas already seen 





much service; a reserve supply of soap 
toilet-powder, and powdered dentifrice; the 
bath square of rubber cloth or Canton 
flannel ; a roll of mosquito-netting, which 
will, in case unscreened windows confront 
one at the summer abode, save many a sleep- 
less, harrowed night; several yards of some 
flimsy cotton stuff for curtains and im- 
provised closets, and a dozen other feminine 
possessions of comfort-giving virtue. 

A tray or corner of the trunk should be | 
reserved for the summer library, of a dozen | 
or half-dozen standard books—books chosen 
by some veteran and fastidious lover of good 
literature. Too often the summer library 
of a young girl, if it exists at all, is little 
more than a haphazard collection of good- 
enough, bad, pernicious novels. 

The society girl of to-day is by no means 
the utterly brainless creature that the versi- | 
fiers and newspaper censors a couple of de- | 
cades ago loved to paint her; at the same | 
time it is not usual for the keen relisk she | 
takes in all the pleasant trivialities of life, 
and the gusto with which she seizes her ten- 
nis-racquet or perches herself on saddle for 
a good trot, to find any corresponding eager- 
ness in her pursuit of literature and inutel- 
lectual pastimes, It is quite certain that she 


an hour each day during the “ pleasure- 
chasing” summer months to the perusal of 
some standard book. This very slight de- 
votion to literature—this mere paying one’s 
respects to it, as it were—will never in the 
world transform a pretty little butterfly of a 
woman into a worm—a bookworm. 

Not a few girls set forth for the summer 
resort, where a good quarter of the year will 
be passed, equipped with a single book—a 
pocket-dictionary, which is to sustain them 
through the shoals and quicksands of uncer 
tain orthography when letters and notes must 
be written. A dictionary, to be sure, even 
a small pocket edition, is a most suggestive 
companion to one open to suggestion; but 
it is doubtful if the girl whose choice of lit- 
erature is prompted and restricted by a pure- 
ly utilitarian motive would ever discover for 
herself the epitomized volumes sometimes 
buried in a single word. 

To return to the more prosaic topic of 
packing, let me suggest that it is not a bad 
plan to slip into the everflow trunk one of 
those simple hanging bookshelves, which 
will unscrew and pack so snugly. It is a 
perfect nuisance to have books lying about 
on chairs, bureau, and bed, as, in lieu of 
shelves, they must in the sparingly furnished 
rooms of a boarding-house; and, in addition 
to the inconvenience of having a clutter of 
books in one’s dressing-quarters, the covers 


of no definite resting-place. 
Marianna F. McCann. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 





Extract of BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 


Pears’ 


If there is 
too much fat 
in a soap, it is 


Free Dark Rooms 


at the World’s Fair. 


We have purchased the exclusive 
concession for a film dark room on the 
World’s Fair grounds and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers 
which will be completed June ist. It 
will be fitted with every convenience for 





slow, disagree- 
able; tries your 
patience, but 
does no harm. 

Pears’ Soap is 
one that atouch 
of cleanses. 





robbed of 
its charms 
by the 
blight of a 
poor 
complexion. 





mn 
POZZONI’S 
Complexion Powder 


is a refreshing and beautifying pre- 
paration which imparts to the com- 
plexion the soft glow of the tea rose 
and removes freckles, pimples and all 


impurties of the skin. Pozzoni’s has 
won its way into the confidence of 
ladies all over the land. A thirty 
years’ test has proven its merit. In 
three shades:—Pink or flesh, White 
and Brunette. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








TO TAKE CROCHET WORK TO DO 
WOMEN AT HOMERS | 
PLICATION. L. WHITE & CO, 200 miste B. Chicage, Mi, 


changing films or plates. Competent 
attendants will be in charge to set right 
anybody that may have trouble in oper- 
ating the Kodak, and make any slight 
repairs that may be necessary. The use 
of the dark rooms and the attendance 
will be absolutely free. In fact we pro- 
pose to leave nothing undone that will 
assist our customers in getting full value 
for the $2.00 that must be paid for the 
privilege of making pictures on the 
grounds, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


Send cents for 
sample World’s Fair 
view, 4a 5 inches, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Don’t be 








You wouldn't 
think of wear 
ing a sealskin 
coat in Sum. 
mer, then why 
leather gloves? 


THE 
Kayser Patent 
Finger Tipped 


SILK 

GLOVES 
Don’t have that creepy feeling 
found in others. A guarantee 
ticket goes with them, calling for 
another pair, free, if the tips wear 
out before the gloves, 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get it. 
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with all kinds of Preserved Soups. 






Send 10 Cents and name of 
your Grocer for Sample can. 








Marion Harland’s 


ble article on Soupmaking (HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals 


The following is an E xT RA Cc T trom same: 


of ‘ White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 
“White Label’ Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, $3.00 
per coz. ; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.50 per doz. ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


17 VARIETIES. 


*«s—| have tried every variety 





SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 











RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART EES 
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Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. 


ing in all its branches. Ask your stove dealer for i 


| THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 








Evolution 


The Wonderful 


‘NEW PROCESS,’ |, 
SS < , The Original | es : 
Once, Everybody had to have This | Evaporating Vapor Stove | Now, Everybody should have This 


smell ; is absolutely safe under all circumstances; will save its price in cost of operation every month ; 
built by the rule of strength and Se not get out of order. 









h civilization, 








| 
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It is a stove that lights like gas; does not smoke or 


A stove that has simplitied cook- 
t, or send for catalogue giving full particulars Free 


209 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 














mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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sore ey 





= Use Dt. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
497 


Rae’s Lucca Oil <tc 


GUARANMEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


a 
LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 


The Perfection - : 
of Olive Oil. 


ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 





MOTHER SONG. 


YOFT sleeps the earth in moonlight blest; 
S Soft sleeps the bough above the nest; 
O’er lonely depths the whippoorwill 
Breathes one faint note and all is still. 
Sleep, little darling; night is long— 

Sleep while I sing thy cradle song. 


About thy dream the drooping flower 

Blows her sweet breath from hour to hour, 
And white the great moon spreads her wings, 
While low, while far, the dear earth swings. 
Sleep, little darling; all night long 

The winds shall sing thy slumber song. 


Powers of the earth and of the air 
Shall have thee in their mother-care, 
And hosts of heaven, together prest, 
tend over thee, their last, their best. 
Hush, little darling; from the deep 
Some mighty wing shall fan thy sleep. 
; Harriet Prescott Srorrorp 


DAILY GOOD. 


Y two little girls were busy with their play one Satur 
M day afternoon, and I observed their methods. First, 
there was the doll-house to set in order, new clothing to be 
made for a large family of bisque dolls, and several new 
families cut from illustrated fashion magazines. In fact, 
the tea-bell rang before the real play began. Offer holi 
days passed very much in the same way. Yet they were 
very happy in the getting ready for play. : 

What are we but grown children? The business man 
bends his energies to the accumulation of a fortune. It 
may be truly said ‘‘ His friends are not of his own house- 
hold”: he has no time to cultivate friends even there. The 
books of his college days are unopened, and current litera 
ture is wholly neglected, while he bends over columns of 
profit and loss; alas, that there are losses of which he takes 
po account! 

This constant strain upon heart and brain shortens the 
cord between life and death, and the toll of the church-bell, 
like the tea-bell of the child, closes the scene, which was, in 
his thought, only a preparation to live 

The mother lengthens out the day into night working for 
her children’s future. What they are to be rather than 
what they are is her great anxiety. When they are grown 
she will have leisure for her own reading, thought, and 
study, forgetting that both the present and future of her 
children depend largely upon what she is, and she cannot 
afford to postpone the present culture of herself. The pre 
paratory years may be blessed ones if she so wills it. The 
brightest holiday of the child is the one in which the hours 
are spent getting ready; he soon tires of the actual play. 
So the years of motherhood lived with her children, in which 
the child unconsciously works in his play, and the mother 
consciously plays at her work, companions each with the 
other, are the real living days 

Each day should be complete in itself. Then will the 
days link themselves into weeks, months, and years, and the 
whole life be not merely a preparation for living, but a life 
lived, from its earliest consciousness to its latest. The com- 
pleted days will be largely like each other; but sometimes 
there will be those to the man and woman which will be some 
thing like the Fourth of July’s and Christmases of child- 
hood; at all events they will be comfortable days, because 
comfort is taken in each one 

I have not forgotten that there are those who, in their 
struggle for mere existence, never really live at all. God 
pity them! What compensations are in store for them in 
the eternal life I know not; I believe they will have them. 
I am writing of the great middle class, who, if they would, 
might be much happier than they are, and gather more of 
culture and brightness into their lives if they would take it 
as seasoning to daily bread, as a daily good. 


Auice H. Rica. 


STRANGE JUDGMENTS. 


{HIEF among the curiosities of literature must be ac- 
counted the strange judgments of men who would be 
supposed to have an appreciation of what is best, upon the 
works of others. It was no less a person than Goldsmith 
who observed of the poems of Milton, that ‘‘they betray 2 
narrowness of education and a degeneracy of habit;” add- 
ing to this extraordinary dictum the still more audacious 
assertion that ‘‘ there is no force in his reasonings, no elo 
quence in his style, and no taste in his composition.” 
Waller, an ant-hill poet compared to the soaring loftiness 
of Milton, yet presumably a man who could reason, said of 
Paradise Lost, that if its length be not considered as merit, 
it has no other. Hume deemed Shakespeare ‘‘ a dispropor- 
tioned, misshapen giant”; while George the Third, who 
ought to have known better, and yet, all things considered, 
could hardly have been expected to think otherwise, sapi- 
ently asked, ‘‘ Was there ever such stuff as the greater part 
of Shakespeare?” 


PARIS. FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


AT OT a trace remains to-day of the threatened invasion of 
N crinoline which created such commotion only a short 
time since, not even the rolls of hair-cloth which were then 
being put into the hem of skirts, and were supposed to be 
only a stepping-stone to actual hoop-skirts. Moreover, there 
is already a reaction against the exaggerated flare of skirts, 
or rather against the rigidity of the flare. Round skirts are 
cut amply wide at the bottom, and with a certain spring 
outward, but the fulness falls naturally into easy folds over 
a petticoat, which, while it is liberally flounced and ruffled, 
has no bolstering of hair-cloth, springs, or anything of a 
similar nature. While the flare is comparatively moderate 
for round skirts, it is appreciably less for full-dress toilettes, 
which fall quite straight at the front, flare slightly at the 
sides, and have the fulness thrown into deep pleats in a 
short or medium train. Most flaring is the butterfly or cir- 
cular skirt, cut in a single seamless piece out of specially 
wide material made for the purpose. It is very pretty for 
young women at dancing receptions or the casino, the light 
transparent material falling in many folds over a silk under- 
skirt of harmonious color. It is probable, however, that the 
comparative scarcity of the material and its high price will 
combine to limit its use to a small circle. 

Hooped skirts, with trimming encircling the skirt in rows, 
from knee-deep to within a short distance below the waist, 
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are now at the height of their favor, which may mean that 

they are about to decline. Those composed of five, seven, 
or nine rows of folds, braid, or ruches of the same width 
placed at equal intervals have fallen into the domain of the 
confection or ready-made clothing. sss Commonplace are 
the trimmings in which the rows diminish in width as they 
recede from the bottom of the skirt. A rich skirt trimming 
is composed of repeated chiccory ruches alternating with 
rows of open beaded or spangled passementerie, as I have 
pres nt seen it on the skirt of a shot silk dress in old blue 
and gold. A ruche of the silk was placed at two inches and 
a half from the edge of the skirt, and a band of blue passe- 
menterie with gold and blue steel beads at five inches above. 
At intervals of five inches came _a second ruche and band of 
passementerie, then a third ruche ten inches below the belt, 
which latter was of passementerie, with a large silk chou, 
The round bodice is shirred at the waist, 
plain at the top, with a yoke defined by 
a ruche crossing from armhole to arm 
hole. Another ruche is at the base of a 
standing collar covered with passemen- 
terie, and a band of passementerie cross- 
es the space between the two ruches, 
The puffed sleeves of this brilliant little 
gown are of gold-colored silk muslin, 
transparent over old-blue foulard. 

The same trimming is prettily applied 
to a black satin dress, in which ruches of 
black goffered silk muslin alternate with 
insertions of fine jetted passementerie; 
the sleeves in this instance are a double 
bell, consisting of a flounce of black satin 
with one of silk muslin protruding be 
neath. What is called a bell sleeve, by 
the-way, is composed of one, two, or three 
flounces, for which the stuff is folded 
double. 

Many of the summer silks of light and 
medium colors are trimmed with black 
silk muslin or silk gauze, put in flounces 
on the skirt, and,depending upon whether 
the black is more or less becoming, on the 
corsage also. The upper part of the cor- 
sage and the sleeves may be made of 
black silk muslin in one instance, while 
in another the draped corsage with puffed 
sleeves is entirely of the silk, with only 
a movable Lamballe or Marie Antoinette 
fichu of the black; this, accompanied by 
a hat to correspond and a black ribbon 
belt, makes a charming costume, easily 
suited to all ages. On darker silks the 
mousseline is more often of a color to 
match than black. So, for instance, two 
gowns I have just seen—one, navy-blue 
surah shot with gold, the other a navy- 
blue India silk speckled with gold- 
color —had puffs and flounces of blue 
gauze on the skirt, the top of the corsage 
draped with gauze in some fashion, the 
sleeve a triple bell shape, the two upper 
flounces of silk, and the undermost form- 
ing a frillof gauze. The belt was of blue 
satin in one instance, of open metal-work 
in the other. Coarse-meshed spotted or 
corded black net, more transparent than mousseline, is also 
used on light and medium colored silks, and on black as 
well. The net is taken bias and double for shirred flounces, 
the heading of which is sometimes caught with butterfly. 
knots or choux of ribbon of a color in harmony with the 
dress. Asin the case of the mousseline, a separate fichu may 
be made of the net, brightened with ribbons. 

Entire dresses are made of black net that is beaded in jet 
or steel, or spangled with metal. While the whole dress is 
sometimes mounted over black, a more novel arrangement 
consists in mounting the skirt over glossy black silk and 
the vague draped or shirred corsage over a tight lining of 
light or medium contrasting silk; the short puffed sleeves 
and the belt are then of plain or shot velvet to match the 
transparent of the corsage. And here I must note that 
round belts are no longer used, or abused, to excess, as they 
have been. Draped belts are more often folded again to 
have an inch or two less of depth on the hips than at the 
front or back, forming a slight point, and giving a little 
addition to the length of the waist that is becoming in most 
cases. 

Among the black gowns of silk muslin, grenadine, étamine, 
and gauze, a certain number have insertions of fine dise 
guipure of a golden tinge on the skirt, with a bertha or 
collarette and epaulettes to match. The same idea is exhib- 
ited in pretty double capes, which are bordered with nar- 
row bise guipure, with wide lace of the same kind form- 
ing a deep collarette. This is seen on cloth of dark and 
semi-dark shades, such as dahlia, aubergine, admiral blue, 
dark green, vandyke red, and seal and golden brown. This 
same yellow-tinged lace is also used, however, on light tints 
with which it has hitherto been considered incongruous, 
as on pearl gray, cream, mastic, tea, and other shades, but is 
usually laid upon bands of velvet or silk of a relatively 
dark shade. Let me cite an example. A costume of glossy 
light a cloth has three bands of ise lace around 
the skirt, laid upon dark green velvet. The corsage accom- 
panying this skirt is of cream silk muslin, draped, openin 
on a V of lace over velvet, and confined by a deep drapec 
belt of velvet and lace; the half-long sleeves are a cloth puff 
gathered to a velvet band; it is completed by a little sleeve 
less jacket of the cloth, very short behind and open wide 
at the front, with broad spiral revers of lace over velvet. 
Long Suéde gloves of a darker shade of putty-color meet 
the sleeves, and the accompanying hat is of Manila straw 
with large velvet chouz and a cluster of creanmr feathers with 
an aigrette. Some of the dise guipures are threaded or em- 
broidered with gold. Finer dise laces than the guipures are 
also used, laid over velvet, on very dressy silk gowns in 
cream, ivory, mastic, and other light shades. Lighter and 
less elaborate are India silk gowns in ivory, cream, mastic, 
and similar shades, with lace over bands of silk or frills of 
silk muslin. Other very charming summer dresses are also 
made of thin India silks, plain, shot, or fine-striped, in such 
light colors as pink, blue, corn-color, sulphur, mauve, and 
pale green, with cream silk muslin for flounces on the skirt 
and accessories to the corsage. These are very simple for 
young ladies, and when made for young women can be en- 
riched with cream lace; in either case they may be accom- 
panied by a Marie Antoinette fichu of cream silk muslin, 
with ribbons or lace, or both together. 

Equally dainty and elegant are white gowns of India 
muslin and light-colored glossy foulards or silk gauzes with 
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Valenciennes lace. The lace is inserted, or used in flat laid 
bands as incrustations and in edgings. The corsage most fre- 
quently used for these is the blouse, belted at the waist and 
hanging over the skirt below. Sometimes the skirt has sev- 
eral flounces of lace headed by insertions, and the skirt of the 
blouse has a similar trimming, falling almost to the knee. 
A collarette, bertha, or bretelles ornament the top of the cor- 
sage, and the short puffed sleeves terminate in a deep frill. 
Sometimes there are two deep flounces on the skirt, and the 
blouse, falling to a depth of twelve inches, forms a third. 
This arrangement is particularly pretty on a mousseline or 
foulard gown with accordion-pleated flounces having an 
edging and insertion of Valenciennes. As one of the freaks 
of the season may be mentioned India muslin, organdy, or 
silk muslin gowns with surah sleeves to match the belt. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND, 





Wesper be. George 


INDIAN SPOONS OF SHELL, HORN, AND WOOD. 


SOME AMERICAN SPOONS. 
BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE 


aS ae man was not born with a spoon in his 
mouth, and it was after many slow stages of develop- 
ment that he reached any such refinement of feeding as to 
use an implement in the act. After he had received the 
divine gift of fire, and learned to toast his raw meat on the 
end of a stick, or lay it on hot stones or in the ashes, the 
next great step was to cook liquid messes by throwing hot 
stones in a hollowed rock. Burned fingers soon suggested 
the use of an implement, and as our remotest ancestors 
lived by the sea-shore or river-bank, where food was easily 
sovenell shells were naturally the first spoons, Many such 
primitive implements are found in mounds, and some even 
show rude attempts at shaping and ornamenting. Single 
perforations suggest that they were suspended from the 
owner's person, just as in later centuries European noblemen 
wore their fine silver spoons fastened to chains. Other per- 
forations and notchings show that prehistoric genius, by 
combining the shell and stick, invented the complete spoon. 
This same archaic spoon—a clam or scallop shell (No. 1) 
held in a split stick or lashed to it by thongs—is in use to- 
day by many of our coast Indians, by Breton and Japanese 
fisher-folk, and is reproduced in miniature by the cleverest 
of Japanese silversmiths. In southern countries the gourd 
and cocoanut shell furnished drinking-vessels without man’s 
thinking, and the spoon is only a lesser form that came 
naturally into use. 

Spoons appear among relics of the iron and bronze age, 
and with civilization and the use of the precious metals all 
of art and ingenuity was lavished on this necessity. Greeks, 
Etruscans, and Romans bequeathed their forms to later cen- 
turies, and in northern Europe the spoon had its fullest de- 
velopment. Custom, etiquette, legends, traditions, supersti- 
tions, and history were attached to this common utility, and 
one sees all the quaint and artistic spoons of other centuries 
in many museums and large private collections. Only rep- 
licas and base imitations of such old spoons are now to be 
had in ee. and as silversmiths there have reproduced 
apostle, windmill, coin, coronation, and heraldic spoons to 
meet the tourist demand, American dealers have fostered a 
spoon craze on this side. There is no city or any summer 
or winter resort so poor as not to have one or more souvenir ‘\ 
spoons for sale, and ‘‘ collections of American spoons” are 
often boasted of. Such travesties and burlesques of con- 
noisseurs’ art accumulations represent a great expenditure of 
time and money, and the travelling of many thousands of 
miles to gather up the scattered wares of a few Connecticut 
factories; but a wholesale dealer in fish-hooks or door-knobs 
might as well allude to his trade samples as a collection. 
As none of these same flat-handled, machine-made teaspoons 
are specialties of local manufacture, nor identified for an 
time with local use, the associations are wholly artificial, 
and do not go behind the counters they were handed across. 

Designers have shown prodigious flights of fancy in 
adapting local emblems, ideas, and celebrities to decorations 
on the flat surface, and in etching and low relief they have 
boldly spread rectangular buildings upon either side of 
curved bowls. But, after defying all the laws of ornament, 
little originality has been shown, and nothing wholly new 
marks this era of spoons. The flat handle and oval bowl, 
a form just two centuries old, still reigns, and the fiddle 
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pattern, which has just turned its threescore and tea, is tri- 
umphant. All has been an inane following of European 
ideas, and in thg height of the epidemic but few designs 
suggested the customs of another people and continent. 

The spoons of the American Indians are full of suggestions 
for designs in silver, and ay of them are of most unique 
and graceful form. Besides their shell spoons, which match 
the mound-builders’ treasures, they have spoons of wood, 
horn, bone, clay, and copper, and, following natural and in- 
herent forms, have obtained many pleasing and original de- 
signs. Columbus, the Pilgrim Fathers, and John Smith 
found the red man eating with wood and shell spoons. The 
Sioux and the plains tribes long had clumsy buffalo-horn 
spoons, and they still make their counterparts of cow horns, 
the sharply recurved handles formed to deers heads, and 
tricked out with dyed quills, beads, and metal tags (No. 2). 
The interesting wooden spoon of simple form (No. 3), bearing 
a well-carved tortoise on the handle, was found in the Sioux 
camp after the battle of White Hills. While the wey 
Zuiiis, and Moquis of the Southwest are more advanced than 
any of the other plains tribes, have fixed homes, and possess 
the art of pottery, their spoons are the crudest of all (Nos. 4, 
5, 6, 7,and 8). Spoons suggested by and hollowed out from 
knots in the wood, and mee by merely splitting the lower 
half of a horn, seem to have sufficed for their needs. The 
elk-horn spoon of the Hualpais (No. 9) is an advance upon 
the work of the other tribes, but is far removed from the 

racefully curved, rich- 
i carved spoons of the 

ritish Columbia and 
Alaska Indians. 





JAPANESE SPOON. 


ALASKA SPOONS, SHOWING PROBABLE ORIGIN. 


All the northwest coast is a land of spoons, and from Puget 
Sound to Mount St. Elias the Haidas have directed and in- 
fluenced all the native arts. Inhabiting the islands on either 
side of Dixon Entrance now, the origin of the Haidas is un- 
known. From some older race, some unknown past, the 
Haidas received the traditions or the germ of a most original 
school of art, in which students have found suggestions of 
Aino, Chinese, New Zealand, and Aztec methods. An elab- 
orate symbolism or system of monstrous hieroglyphs is their 
only record of events or ideas, and by rigidly conventional, 
ized animal forms they exprc 3 all of legend, myth, history, 
and genealogy. While surrounded by a strange richness of 
vegetation, nothing in their decorative schemes seems derived 
from this luxuriant leafage and bloom. Shells are little 
used, and shell forms rarely followed by these people, who 
live beside and on the sea, and who subsist almost entirely 
on marine food. The raven, the bear, the frog, the eagle, 
the whale, and other beasts whose qualities and protection 
they wish, and whose hostility they would appease, crowd 





MOUNTAIN-SHEEP HORN SPOON—LENGTH, 2% INCHES. 


upon one another, and are curiously interwoven in their 
carvings. The totem or heraldic animal of his family marks 
all the belongings of a coast Indian, and before the increas- 
ing trade and tourist travel of the last decade changed it 
a Haida home was a museum in itself. 

The Haida carvers have wood and a soft slate to expend 
their genius on, but the finest work is shown in their spoons 
of mountain-sheep and mountain-goat horn. The fine black 
goat horn is steamed soft, bent, pressed into shape, and held 
in a wooden mould or matrix while the artist carves totemic 
figures in full relief the whole length of the handle, and 
etches over the outer surface of the bow] with totemic de- 
signs. He does it all with a short knife blade and a rude 
gouge, which he has lashed into a carved handle of hfs own 
contriving. He smooths and finishes off the surface with a 
scraper and a piece of shark-skin, but does not attempt pol- 
ishing. Inlaying with abalone shell brightens the work; 
and the copper riveting, when bowl and handle are not en- 
tire, is rather ornamental. 

There are spoons (No. 10), or, more properly, ladles, two 
feet long, shaped from the horns of mountain-sheep, or 
big-horn. This horn is heavy and coarse in grain, and little 
open or relief work is attempted with it, fancy expending 
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CAMEO SPOON, LENGTH, 18 INCHES. 


itself in shaping the tip into some totemic animal and etch- 
ing and inlaying the bowl. Such spoons are a pale dull 
yellow when first cut, but time and seal oil tone them to 
rich reddish-brown shades, and when finely polished they 
are like old amber. The bowl holds a pint or more, and at 
great potlatches, or feasts, the heroes of the day or youths 
attaining their majority bravely took a whole spoonful of 
seal oil at a single draught. Faith ‘“‘he must have a long 
spoon who would eat with the devil,” and these same sizes 
in spoons must have been in fashion in Virginia when ‘‘ ye 
natives” were so convulsed at the tiny spoons used by the 
first Englishmen, and the frequent trips to the mouth their 
size occasioned. There are some gigantic wooden spoons 
used at great potlatches whose bowls hold two quarts and 
more. These usually served as loving-cups, from which 
every one drank in turn, but it is said that there were men 
in the old days who could even toss down such spoonfuls of 
oil without stopping. 





CARVED HORN SPOONS. 


By combining sheep and goat horn the most beautiful 
results are obtained, the black carved handle setting off the 
yellowish bowl, and its figures often overlapping it in cameo 
effect. One of the finest specimens of this cameo-work is 
the long spoon (No. 11) which is in the National Museum at 
Washington. 

The natural curve of the tapering goat horns easily gave 
the graceful handles of these spoons, but the symmetrical 
bowls, made by deliberate effort, and the straightening of 
twisted sheep horns into more pleasing and manageable lines, 
show that there was an artistic idea in the maker's mind 
(No. 12). 

Other ceremonial spoons (No. 13), used to dip oily com- 
pounds from the elaborately carved and inlaid bowls and 
trenchers at potlatches, are little flat paddle-shaped pieces 
of cedar or whalebone. They are also used to beat soap- 
berries to a pink froth, and soaking in oil and long usage 
give the cedar ones a deep brown tone and a fine polish. 

The Chilkat sheep-horn spoon (No. 14) is in strong con- 
trast to the gracefully curved and richly carved Haida 
spoons. It is a form often copied in wood, and stained 
brown or black in these degenerate days of trade; and all 
the Thlinket tribes from the Stikine to Yakutal use it 
as well. It is a form easily secured from horn, and has 
economy of materia! as well as of effort to recommend it, 
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and its flat handle and shallow bow! are most in vogue with 
the spoon-makers to-day. 

The Indians of the coast used to have quantities of carved 
spoons that had come to them by inheritance, were made 
by their commands, or given them at potlatches, when the 
rich men and chiefs of the tribe gave away all their belong- 
ings as souvenirs of the entertainment. In these degenerate 
modern days they have been quick to sell these heirlooms 
to tourists and traders, and slow to make any new spoons 
after the old models, content to have a dozen of the trader’s 
shiny metal spoons for one of their ancestral trophies. 
Few horn spoons are to be had now save of the traders and 





WOODEN SPOONS. 


curio-dealers, whose prices are absurdly extravagant. Their 
scales range from three to fifty dollars, polishing and metal 
mountings doubling both cost and beauty. Spoon-polishing 
is a recent fad, and tourists in Alaska soon learn to scrape 
their horn spoons thin enough to show all their amber tones, 
their tortoiselike shades and cloudings. Sand and emery 
paper, pumice-powder, and rotten-stone succeed one another, 
and then only rubbing with the bare hand can bestow that 
final gemlike polish which makes them resemble onyx or 
amber. 





ALASKA SILVER SPOONS, WOODEN SPOON, 


As the fever for souvenir spoons spread, the Alaskan was 
led to hammer silver dollars into clumsy imitations of fiddle- 
pattern spoons, or merely etch totemic designs on the traders’ 
plated ware. A Haida silversmith has made some simple 
little spoons after the old wood and horn models, and a Sti- 
kine has combined an egg-shaped bowl with a canoe paddle 
for a handle with good effect. Unfortunately, the eager sum- 
mer buyers will take anything that looks like a spoon, and 
the natives are not encouraged to do any really good work 
or express their own ideas. 





ALASKA SILVER SPOONS. 








GOOSEBERRIES. 


te fancy for all things English that | 
has spread epidemiclike through “ the 
States” will certainly bring into general no- 
tice the virtues and good qualities of that | 
ta and delicious fruit the gooseberry 

No English store-room would be consid 
ered mplete without its pots of goose 
ber jam or bottles of this fruit, the con 
ter f the latter to be used for making the 
ni h prized delicacy gooseberry tart 


Gooseberries are among the earliest spring 


and summer fruits, and come at a time when 
their sha p wid flavor is a welcome addi 
ti to the daily bill of fare Unlike most 
fri particularly berries, they are better 
fe ilinary purposes while green, as when 
pe they are sweet, losing the acidity which 
e of their chief recommendations 
All of the receipts which follow are tried 
and true; many of them are taken from manu 
8c} receipt-books which were copied from 
t housekeeper’s book-in the old English 
non 
lhe receipt for gooseberry pie comes from 
the island of Guernsey, where it is always 
served for dinner on the 24th of June—Si 
John's da 
( pote of G » Crookele Ca Break five 
f good lump-sugar into small pieces 
i pour on them hail a pi of wat boil 
se gentiy for ten minutes, and clear off all 
scum; then add to the a pint of fresh 
seber freed from the t ps and st ilk 
she und well drained Simmer them 
tl r ten minutes, and serve them hot 
G y- Bi Pu fruit into a 
n i uldir pi t I xl sugar and 
1 la woonfu f wate When it is done 
. pulp, press ough a colander 
boil together a teacupful f new milk, and 
the same quantity of raw cream; this should 
be done so it Ww old by th time the 
gooseberri« are put hrough the colander 
Sweeten this well with fine sugar,and mix 
into the pulp by degrees 
{noth Wash and pick 1 quart of 
gooseberries, putti them into a stone jar; 
cover it and stand in a saucepan of boiling 
wa ntil the gooseberries are quite tender 
and then pulp them through a horse-bair 
sieve Beat up the yolks of 2 eggs and the 


white of 1. Addt 
of milk and a little pounded sugar 
Now put in the pulped fruit, whisk it all up, 
und add gradually half a pint of cream, and 
sugar to taste 


» these by degrees a smal! 


Gooseberry Tart.—Pick off all the stalks 

vd li ~soms, Wash the berries, and put 
them on to stew A very little water may 
be put into the saucepan to prevent the fruit 
burning. Add three-quarters of a pound of 


sugar for each quart ol gooseberries as soon 


as the berries are broken, and let them cook 
a little longer. Add more water, and strain; 
return to the fire and boil fifteen minutes 
longer Line pie plates with paste fill with 
the gooseberries, and cross with strips of 


paste 
Gooseberry Pie.—Line a two-quart pudding 
dish with good pie crust rolled rather thick 


Stem 8 pints of gooseberries; wash and put 


into the crust; add a good pint of sugar, 
cover with a top crust, pinch the edges well 
together, bake one hour in a moderate oven 
Serve cold 

To keep Gooseberries for Tarts.—W hen the 


weather is dry pick the gooseberries that are 
full grown but not ripe, remove the tops and 
tails, and put them into open-mouthed bot 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its litera- 
ture, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as adver- 
27,388 contributions were received. 


tusements. 


NINTH PRIZE. 


With sunburnt face and sturdy arm, 
Along the field the mower moves. 

The dry sweet grass falls thick and fast, 
Each stroke strong robust vigor proves. 
With steady beams the noonday sun 
Pours down; the mower seeks the shade, 
Sits down to rest, and wipes his brow, 








To the following was awarded the 





And turns his sickle’s dulling blade. 

And then to cleanse his dusty face, 

To soothe his sunburnt hands, he brings 
The bucket from the deep cool well, 
Whose water comes from mountain springs. 
And as the wheel turns round and round 


And slowly winds the chain and rope, 
He blesses water, blesses home, 
And blesses good, clean Ivory Soap. 
By AMY E. BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corvricnt 1893, sy Tue Procrer & Gama.te Co. 





PISOS 


CURE FOR 
The B 5 


Pp. 


iama 

ugh Syru | 
se in time. 
ists, “4 


little boy | 
just it 
My little sis-| 


ter has taken four bottles | 


CONSUMPTION 


years old. 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- | 


sumption,and it is the first 


| thing that has ever done her any | 


ties; gently cork them with quite new corks 
and set them into a warm oven; let them 
stand until shrunken a quarter part; then 
take them out of the oven and immediately 
beat the corks in tight; cut off the tops, and 
rosin them tightly down Set in a dry 
place | 

(Gooseberry Jam, No. 1.—Take any quantity | 
of rough red-ripe gooseberries, take half their 
quantity of lump-sugar, break them well, and 
boil together for half an hour; then put into 
pots und cover with paper 

(foosebervy Jam, No, 2 To every quart of 


gooseberries use a pound of loaf-sugar; put 
the sugar in a preserving-pan with enough 
water to dissolve it, boil and skim it well. 
then put in the berries; let them boil ten 


minutes, then set away until next day; then 
boil until they look clear and the syrup is 
thick: then turn into glasses and cover with 
brandy papers 

Gr Take four quarts of ripe red 
gooseberries, cut off the stalks and blossoms, 
and put in a preserving-kettle. Boil for ten 
minutes, stirring frequently with a wooden 
spoon, Put through a fine hair sieve, and to 
every three pounds of gooseberries add half 
a pint of raspberry juice; return them to the 
kettle and boil briskly for three-quarters of 
an hour Take the kettle off the fire and 
stir into the fruit two pounds of crushed 
loaf-sugar When this is dissolved return 
to the fire and boil fifteen minutes Pour 
into dry jars and cover with brandied paper. 

A very pleasant and refreshing summer 
drink can be made of gooseberries in this 
way: Toevery gallon of water put one quart 
of berries; they should be fully ripe. Boil 
the water first and let it stand until quite 
cold; then crush the fruit with a wooden 
spoon and add it to the water. Let it stand 
covered for five days in a cool place stirring 
it twice every day; then strain it through a 
hair-sieve into a cask, and to every gallon of 
the liquor add one pound and a quarter of 
suger. After six months bottle it 

Gooseberries make a very nice jelly, but it 
more boiling than currant-jelly 

Maroarer Ryper. 


Ome tlle 


me is 


good. 


g She is only 4 years old, and 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 


she was a year old, till now she is al- 


most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 


20, '93. 
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CONSTIPATION 
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Sold by Druggists on a guarantee or 


goc., and $1.00 
n Elegant TOOTH POWDER, 2sc- 


3 


A 
Send ac. stamp for free Samples 
S. C. Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. Y 






< © Cre 


Consumption, Coughs, 
Threat. Sold by all Druggists on 4 Guarantee. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
500 


ures 


ap Sere | 


It is 
only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that Cocoa and CHOCOLATE | 
bear no more relationship to each other than | 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream; 
we take pleasure in sending samples to all 

applicants. 
A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Purity, LL, |), S, | 


pene Depart- 
Excel- goof 
lence, of 


Low Agricul- 
Price, ture, 


of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 

fits superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 

















SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book *‘Summer Homes Among | 


| the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the 


Shores of Lake Champlain,” containing ad- 
dresses of family homes. Prices from $4 to 
$10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders 
hospitality, out-door entertainment, fishing, 
boating, climate and scenery unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to A. W. Eccle- 
stone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York; 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington 
St., Boston; or 8. W. Cummings, G. P. A., 
C. V. R. R., St. Albans, Vt 


To the Wives 
Is Sufficient.” 


For Rendering 
Pastry 
Short or Friable 


mri sing. Y 
RI LEe 


> 


Ss 
FAN 











wis Better than Lar 
BECAUSE 


It has none of its disagreeable 
and indigestible features, 










Endorsed by leading food and 
cooking experts. 


ASE YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 





Made only by 


FN. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Chicago. St.Louis, ontren|, Sew York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 





Send three cent: in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by “ 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 





The 
Literary 
News 


In the twice-a-week edition oi 
the New York CommerciAL AD- 
VERTISER exceis that published 
by any of the dailies, and the 
low price of $1.00 a year 
especially commends it to out- 
of-town subscribers. 
New Books, Art Matters, and 
Reviews every week Ad 


dress 29 Park Row, New 


York. 


Lawn- 


‘Tennis 


Practical Lawn - Tennis. 
DWIGHT, M.D. 
stantaneous Photographs. 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


By JAMES 
Illustrated from In- 
16mo, Cloth, 


This book embodies a valuable discussion of 
the game, and makes an indispensable hand-book 
The 
illustrations are from instantaneous photographs 


for daily use during the tennis season. 


of well-known tennis players in the act of making 
the particular strokes under discussion, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ue” For sale by all booksellers, or wiil be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 


K x *& 
* kamous.* 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap 
but first-class fiction, history, biography and gen- 
eral literature, publi.=hed by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, is famous. In the Franklin Square 
Song Collection the publishers have applied this 
idea to music, giving for fifty cents in each number 
what would otherwise cost many dollars. The 
music is of the choicest, and the selections have 
been made with care and taste.—Detroit Post. 

Price, so cents; Cloth, $1.00. Address the Pub- 
lishers as above for full contents of the Several 
Numbers thus tar issued, with Specimen Pages of 
Songs for School and Home, sent without cost, 

















